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PREFACE. 


In the few prefatory remarks which custom as well as courtesy requires 
to the Fourth Volume of the Third Series of the ArueneuM, it will be 
unnecessary to say more respecting the management of the work for 
the last six months, than that we have been assiduous in our endeavors 
to render it entertaining and instructive ; and if our success has been in 
any degree proportionate to these exertions, the present volume will not 
be found wanting in variety or interest. 

We have the pleasure of informing our readers that an important alter- 
ation in the size of the Atheneum will be made on commencing the next 
volume. The smallness of each number has been objected to by many, 
as not allowing sufficient space for the full discussion of a subject, or for 
entire stories unless they are short, without excluding that variety ex- 
pected in a miscellaneous publication. Long articles cannot with pro- 
priety be always omitted in a work of this kind, as they are frequently 
the most deeply interesting ones which can be selected, and often will 
not admit of abridgment, nor of a division without destroying in a great 
degree the pleasure of their perusal. To remedy this defect, and to 
keep pace with the various improvements of the day, we shall add eight 
pages to our semi-monthly numbers ; and when our English Journals 
are received and are found to contain interesting matter which it is de- 
sirable to present to the reader in the next ensuing number, but which 
our enlarged limits will not permit, we shall issue a monthly number, or 
two numbers in one, which will consist of 96 pages. An addition will 
thus be made to the work of 16 pages a month—96 pages a volume— 
and 192 pages a year,—their size continuing the same as at present. 
The yearly subscription will remain at § 6,00 with, and § 5,00 without 
the Plates of the Fashions ; but the postage will be lessened by this 
change, as larger paper will be used, and the work will average but four 
sheets a month, instead of five as it now does. 

In the Engravings of the Fashions we shall aim at the selection of 
those Dresses which are most appropriate, and which shall be considered 
most acceptable on this side the Atlantic ; and the style of their exe- 
cution will not be neglected.—We have seen it asserted in a well-con- 
ducted paper of this city, that our mode of advertising these plates, on 
the second page of the cover, is one of those “ petty tricks of trade » in- 
tended to deceive the public by means of “a harmless falsehood,”— 
inasmuch as we give notice of two or more whole-length portrait figures, 
thereby “leading the reader to suppose ” there are as many lithographic 
prints ; “when the fact is, as he too soon discovers,” there is but one. 
Were it not for the respectability of the source whence this charge 
proceeds, and the apparent sincerity and good-will of the writer, we 
should have considered it as the production of some carping critic, and 
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unworthy of notice. It is an accusation which caused us no little asto- 
nishment ;—for it had never occurred to us that such an inference as 
that to which he alludes could be drawn from this “manner of an- 
nouncement”’ ; nor can we now perceive in it anything to induce the 
reader to expect more than he actually finds. If it has given rise to such 
expectation, it has been wholly unintentional on our part, and we there- 
fore plead innocent of the charge preferred against us. The suggestion 
of the same writer in regard to another subject connected with our peri- 
odical, has more reason in it, and may hereafter receive further attention. 

The character which the Spirit of the English Magazines has for so 
many years enjoyed, will not be materially affected by the change above 
proposed. The reader is not to infer from what we have said respecting 
long articles that such only are hereafter to be made use of. On 
the contrary, brevity and condensation will be studied, and a great num- 
ber of pages will be devoted to one article only when its superior interest 
or importance may seem to demand it. Several new English publica- 
tions have been ordered, and we shall be enabled to commence the new 
volume with greater resources than we have hitherto enjoyed. 

We would remind the reader that, in pursuance of the measure now to 
be adopted, the Atheneum will contain more than 1100 pages in a year, 
of the same size as those of the present volume, and in the type used for 
this Preface. We respectfully solicit from our present patrons, to whom 
our thanks are now due, and from the lovers of English literature in 


‘general, the patronage which it will be our constant aim to merit, and 


which alone will enable us to continue to contribute to the amusement 
and instruction of their leisure hours. 

The double numbers may sometimes not be ready for delivery till a 
day or two after the proper time ; but we shall endeavor to be punctual, 
and when not so subscribers will understand the cause. 

Boston, September 15, 1830. 
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FOOL'S DAY. 





** T am the first foole of all the whole nauie, 

To keepe the Pompe, the Helme, and eke the Sayle; 
For this is my minde, this one pleasure haue I, 

Of bookes to haue great plentie and apparayle, 

I take no wisdome by them, nor yet auayle, 

Nor them perceaue not, and then I them despise ; 
Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that guise.” 





So sung honest old Barclay in his 
‘‘ Ship of Fools,’”? somewhere about 
the year 1500. I know not whether 
he concluded his poem on fool’s day ; 
but it seems from his honest chroni- 
cling that the lack of fools was as little 
to be complained of then as now. In- 
deed, I know noera more appropriate, 
no time when the day has more claim 
to be celebrated with due pomp and 
circumstance. The Romans kept a 
festival in honor of Venus, on the Ist 
of April ; whether intending to imply 
thereby that lovers are more fools 
than other people, it is not now prac- 
ticable todetermine. If this were the 
case in the days of Augustus, of 
which there can be no doubt, nature 
being the same in all ages, we have 
the pleasure of reflecting that, in one 
thing at least, we rival the masters of 
the world in the zenith of their glory ; 
—would to heaven we were as great 
imitators of them in some other things 
which I could name! From the Ro- 
mans, the early Christians, who lost 
no opportunity of turning to account 
the superstitions of the Pagan worship, 
transmuted the observation of the day 
into a Christian festival. It is singu- 
lar, however, that we have no St. 
Fool. We have saints of every other 
name in our calendar; but St. Fool, 
1 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d series. 


it is to be feared, stuck in the throats 
of the popes and councils, to whom 
we owe most of these characters. The 
nomenclature was an unlucky obsta- 
cle. When the day consecrated to 
the Goddess of Beauty was thus 
transferred to another creed, it is to 
be lamented that the sprigs of myrtle, 
the flowers, and the lively and joyous 
part of the ceremonies of the day, 
were forgotten. The church pervert- 
ed it to mummery. The Bishop of 
Fools officiated in old St. Paul’s ; 
and the absurdity of the rejoicings and 
mountebank trickery displayed there, 
rendered more awkward by northern 
barbarity, ill replaced the elegance of 
Pagan ceremony. Boys were mitred 
and crosiered, and preached sermons 
full of buffoonery at the very altar ; the 
clergy, more interested in temporal 
matters than zealous for spiritual de- 
cency, either assisting, or shaking 
their sleek and plethoric sides among 
the tumultuous and jeering spectators. 
These abuses were done away with 
afterwards, 1 believe, by royal inter- 
ference. 

The French, who are the first peo- 
ple in the world at a joke, not only 
for its wit but its application, have 
long enjoyed fool’s day. Among them 
ridicule is the most successful weapon 
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for correcting folly and holding vice 
in terrorem. A Frenchman of the 
capital is more afraid of a successful 
bon mot at his expense than of a 
sword, and the Ist of April is a day, 
therefore, of which he can make a 
double application; he may gratify 
his love of pleasantry among his 
friends, or inflict a severe wound on 
his enemies, if he possess the art and 
wit to invent and perpetrate a worthy 
piece of foolery uponthem. Un poison 
d@’ Avril is the name given to the un- 
lucky party who may be fooled—I ra- 
ther think originally derived from poi- 
son, mischief, and, not as commonly 
taken, from poisson, a fish. The 
best trick of this sort I recollect 
among them is the well-known trick 
of Rabelais, who fooled the officers of 
justice (when he had no money) into 
conveying him from Marseilles to Pa- 
ris on a charge of treason, got up for 
the purpose, and when arrived there, 
showing them how they were hoaxed. 
For this purpose he made up some 
ashes in different packets, labeled as 
poisons for the royal family of France. 
The bait took, and he was conveyed 
to the capital as a traitor, seven bun- 
dred miles, only to explain the joke. 

It is not a little singular that the 
custom of making fools on the first 
day of April, still practised with much 
zest in England, and in several other 
countries of Europe, should be also 
practised in the East Indies: but 
such really appears the case; for we 
find, in vol. 2 of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, the following account of the 
custom as observed by the Hindoos, 
given by Col. Pearce. 

** During the Huli, when mirth and 
festivity reign among the Hindoos of 
every class, one subject of diversion 
is to send people on errands and ex- 
peditions that are to end in disap- 
pointment, and raise a laugh at the 
expense of the person sent. The 
Hali is always in March, and the last 
day is the general holiday. I have 
never yet heard any account of the 
origin of this English custom ; but it 
is unquestionably very ancient, and is 
still kept up even in great towns, 


though less in them than in the coun- 
try: with us it is chiefly confined to 
the lower class of people, but in India 
high and low join in it; and the late 
Surajah Dowlah, I am told, was very 
fond of making Huli fools, though he 
was a Mussulman of the highest rank. 
They carry the joke here so far as to 
send letters, making appointments in 
the name of persons, who, it is known, 
must be absent from their houses at 
the time fixed upon; and the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble 
given.” 

The tricks commonly played off on 
fool’s day have been current coin eve- 
rywhere, and are for the most part of 
the most miserable character, without 
wit or meaning. It would be more 
desirable, were the day in future de- 
dicated to rivalry in repartee round 
the fire-side, and to family or social 
emulation in the art of bon-mot. 
Punning is the lowest and meanest 
erade in the same order of rhetoric, 
and may he safely left to Theodore 
Hook, who is unrivaled in the art. 
Repartee of the species to which I al- 
lude is much more intellectual, and 
demands faculties very much superior 
to the punster’s. It may be ill-natur- 
ed, jocose, or serious ; the means of 
punishing folly and vice, or the gentle 
corrector of ill-manners; it may 
amuse or wound, scatter mirth or pro- 
voke anger. ‘“ Pray where did you 
get your education ?”’ said a prelate 
to a sectarian clergyman. At such an 
academy, my lord, was the reply ; 
‘¢ May I ask where your lordship re- 
ceived yours ?”—** At Brazen-nose 
College,” replied the prelate.—<* I 
thought so, my lord,’? answered the 
sectarian.—Of the same severe cha- 
racter also is that attributed to a 
young officer, in reply to a sneering 
question of Pope—*< Pray, Sir, what 
is a mark of interrogation?” «A 
crooked thing that asks questions,” 
was the answer.—Such, however, are 
the class we recommend not, unless 
our readers will first take the advice 
the late Lord Coleraine (better 
known as Colonel Hanger) gave to his 
brother, who had got into a quarrel, to 
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soap their noses before they make 
them. There is an endless field for 
an April day’s innocent recreation, 
without having recourse to wounding 
the feelings of others. Complimenta- 
ry repartees alone are an extensive 
branch, and always please ; and good 
things may be said on almost every 
incident that occurs. We entreat our 
readers to think of the march of intel- 
lect as affecting fool’s day, and bring 
some use out of it, leaving’ the old 
usage of it to the clown in the panto- 
mime. 

«¢ What a large spider is crawling 
on the window-frame !”’ said a preity- 
faced child belonging to a Scottish 
friend of mine, on fool’s day last year, 
just as I had seated myself in his par- 
lor during a morning call. Though 
the little sawny looked very arch as 
she made the speech, I dreamed not 
of the day, but turned my head invo- 
luntarily towards the supposed object, 
when the little thing broke into a 
laugh, crying out, “* A gowk, a gowk !”” 
the meaning of which I could not 
comprehend. Her little heart was 
exulting at the trick she had put upon 
me, as she told me I was the third 
** gowk”’ she had made that morning. 
It was not until her mother entered 
the room and explained the thing, 
that I found a “ gowk,”’ in the Scotch 
brogue, signified a cuckoo, or silly 
bird, and is used in the north to de- 
signate what a cockney would call an 
April fool. 

There is a very common practical 
joke on Fool’s Day in the metropolis : 
it consists in despatching a letter by 
an unlucky dupe, who is to wait for 
an answer. The answer is a second 
note, to a third person, ‘* to send the 
fool farther.” A young surgeon, a 
greenhorn in practice, fresh from St. 
Bartholomew’s, his instruments un- 
fleshed on his own account, and his 
surgery bottles full to repletion, was 
called a few years ago from the 
Strand, toa patient in Newgate-street, 
very rich, named Dobbs. It was the 
Ist of April, and it was his first pa- 
tient. The young Esculapius was 
ushered into the presence of the sup- 


posed patient, who was busy writing 
in his counting-house. The surgeon 
explained his errand, and Mr. Dobbs, 
having an excellent mercantile dis- 
cerninent, soon saw through the affair. 
He bowed and said, ‘ It is a mistake, 
Sir; my name is Dobbs, but I am, 
thank God, hale and hearty. Itis my 
brother, the sugar-baker, on Fish- 
street-hill, that has sent for you 
—he is subject to illness. 1 will 
give you a line to him.” The young 
surgeon bowed, expressed his thanks, 
and walked off to the sugar- 
baker on Fish-street-hill, (carriage 
or horse he had none,) three-fourths 
of a mile farther; entered among the 
pyramids of snowy sweets, and found 
Mr. Dobbs the sugar-haker of Fish- 
street-hill as hale as his brother of 
Newgate-street. The refiner of sac- 
charine juice understood his brother’s 
note, stammered out a_ pretended 
apology for his mistake, and said 
he supposed, as the young man’s di- 
rections were to Mr. J. Dobbs, that 
it was Mr. John Dobbs, and not Mr. 
Jeffry Dobbs, that was intended ; that 
his name was Jeffry, but his brother 
John, a third member of the family, 
and in his business, lived at Lime- 
house, whither he thought, if our sur- 
geon proceeded, he would find the per- 
son he sought. An address was handed 
the young tourniquet at the extreme 
end of Limehouse, which address, it is 
needless to say, was false. What will 
not a surgeon do to obtain his first pa- 
tient, and a rich one too! Away he 
posted to Lime-house, and soon found 
how far he had traveled for nothing. 
Tired and disappointed, and schem- 
ing vengeance on the authors of the 
hoax, he set off on his return home, 
cursing the Dobbs family every step 
he went. As he passed along Upper 
Shadwell, he saw a horse gallop furi- 
ously down Camomile-street, and 
fling its rider a heavy fall on the 
pavement. He ran and lifted the 
fallen man, whom he found insensible. 
He conveyed him to a shop hard by, 
bled him, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him open his eyes. It 
suffices to say, that on being convey- 
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ed home our young surgeon attended 
him until he was restored to health ; 
and so gratefully were his exertions 
taken by the stranger, who was a rich 
East India merchant, far advanced in 
life, that he took him into his house as 
a medical attendant and friend, and 
ultimately left him the bulk of his 
property. Thus, out of an intended 
Fool’s Day hoax, by the inscrutable 
caprice of fortune, a frolic led its 
dupe to wealth. This anecdote may 
be depended on as true, nothing in the 
story but the names adopted, to con- 
ceal the real actors in the drama, be- 
ing fictitious. 

Sacred to fooling as the Ist of 
April will be for a long series of years 
to come, (unless the march of intel- 


lect goes on much more rapidly than 
at present,) I would honor it by re- 
stricting within its limits the usage of 
a large majority of those fooleries, 
which now occupy other times and 
seasons, so that the useful, in the 
short span of human life, may claim a 
larger share of the other days of the 
year. A great proportion of the mi- 
litary parades, anniversaries, exhibi- 
tions, processions, public dinners, &c. 
&c. which now occupy so much pre- 
cious time, during the rest of the 
year, might, for instance, very pro- 
perly be concentrated on the Ist of 
April, to which alone they are rele- 
vant, and much space be thus assign- 
ed for new pursuits or healthy recre- 
ations. 








MOORE’S NOTICES OF LORD BYRON.* 


Aut the world, talkers, readers, blue- 
stockings, and all, have long since 
made up their minds about the sub- 
ject of Mr. Moore’s present volume. 
That Byron was a great poet is un- 
questionable, and that, on the strength 
of his poetic reputation, he was per- 
fectly satisfied to build reputations of 
any other kind, is equally clear. Not 
that he was a hair’s breadth worse 
than nine-tenths of the decorous 
young gentlemen whom we meet eve- 
ry day roving the fashionable streets : 
the only difference being that his 
Lordship’s taste for notoriety urged 
him into perpetual exposure ; while 
those young gentlemen drink, play, 
quarrel with their families, ruin their 
tailors, make lawless love, and con- 
tract heartless marriages ; but have 
the grace to keep the affair to them- 
selves as much as they can. Byron 
let out the secret without ceremony, 
exulted in telling the world every un- 
lucky circumstance about him, and 
perhaps was never in higher self-ap- 
plause than on the day when he had 
to divulge that he had nine executions 
in his house, had separated from his 


wife, and had fairly proclaimed war 
with mankind. 

All this, however, ‘* argued a fore- 
gone conclusion,” for, lover of eccen- 
tricities as a man may be, there are 
obvious inconveniences in their pur- 
suit which probably save the world 
from being often perplexed by a ca- 
reer of this inveterate opposition to 
public tastes. Byron’s parentage 
may account for some portion of his 
propensities. His father was, by Mr. 
Moore’s account, a thorough scoun- 
drel ; a base though showy profligate, 
who, after spending all his patrimony 
in low excess, turned fortune-hunter, 
and married a half-mad woman for 
her money. The detail of this match 
is full of the biographer’s industry. 
It appears that Miss Catherine Gor- 
don, of Gight, had about 20,0001. ; of 
which Captain Byron contrived to get 
rid in less than two years, reducing 
the Heiress of Gight to an allowance 
of 1501. a year. There, unquestion- 
ably, too, was madness in the line. 
Lord Byron’s grand uncle, who was 
tried, in 1765, before the Peers, for 
killing his cousin, Mr. Chaworth, in 





* Letters and Journals of Lord Byron; with Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 2 
vols. 4to. Vol I. London, 1830. Murray. 
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a duel, passed the latter years of his 
life in an extraordinary seclusion, 
which was known to be connected 
with lunacy. Other branches of the 
family were, if less public, equally 
singular; and, we must, in charity, 
suppose the same excuse for Captain 
Byron, who began his career by car- 
rying off and marrying the wife of 
Lord Carmarthen, and whose progress 
through life was only from one profli- 
gacy to another. His daughter, by 
the lady, was the honorable Augusta 
Byron, subsequently married to Co- 
lonel Leigh. 

The poet’s mother was married in 
1785; and he was born, in Holles- 
street, London, on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1788. The head of the line was 
in the De Buruns, of Normandy, who 
came over with the Conqueror, and 
whose posterity inherited large estates 
in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lancashire. Mrs. Byron was a de- 
scendant from Sir William Gordon, 
third son of the Earl of Huntley, by 
the daughter of James I. of Scotland, 

Lord Byron made himself remark- 
able, at an early period, by his irrita- 
bility. The misery which a man in- 
flicts on himself by this habit is so 
much more severe than its offence to 
others, that it is only just, in all such 
instances, to suspect some morbid 
cause. Byron had two or three: he 
had a tendency to some disorder of 
the kidneys, than which a more ago- 
nizing visitant when it comes, nor a 
more fretful fear when it threatens to 
come, is not within human sufferings. 
A calamity of the same organs made 
Rousseau mad and a misanthropist 
through life, and, finally, drove him to 
suicide. It was, probably, the chief 
source of Swift’s eternal spleen; and 
a large portion of Gibbon’s restless 
scorn of all that is best and noblest in 
our nature, may have arisen froma 
similar malady. Byron had the ad- 
ditional misfortune of a club-foot, 
which, from its being the unlucky ap- 
pendage to a man, vain, even to fop- 
pery, of his personal appearance, was 
a source of constant vexation. Other 
vexations existed, in the character of 
his parent, which, whether from a 


slur thrown on his birth, or the natu- 
ral reluctance of respectable people 
to have anything to do with so extra- 
ordinary and violent a person as Mrs. 
Byron, (his father having died some 
years before,) left the young heir of a 
broken patrimony strangely at a loss 
on his entrance into the world. 

Dallas, a very remote relation, as 
the biographer emphatically remarks, 
seems to have been for some time the 
only substitute for the ‘troops of 
friends”’ that generally make a young 
lord buoyant on the St. James’s tide. 
If Byron had been intended for a po- 
litician, or a dandy, or a hanger-on of 
the clubs, ora well bred fortune hunt- 
er, this desertion would have undone 
him ; he would have taken to the bot- 
tle, from that to the dice, and from 
the dice to that cure of all sorrows, 
payment of all debts, and relief from 
all ennui, which is to be found in 
prussic acid or the pistol. 

But he was intended by nature for 
a poet. And every step of his career 
was by a strong necessity ordered for 
his future eminence. His foot, his 
disease, the desertion of all other so- 
ciety, and the society of Mr. Dallas, 
were all powerful provocatives to 
spleen. The insolence and flagella- 
tion inflicted on him by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, first taught him that he 
could be a satirist. The selfishness 
of the world first stimulated him to 
cut and scarify it in all directions ; 
and the bitterness and insanity of his 
virago mother first drove him abroad, 
and gave the world ‘* Childe Harold.” 

Our theory is unquestionable, that 
the material of poetry exists in a 
thousand minds for one that has 
the circumstances to bring it out; as 
every pebble contains fire, and hit it 
but hard enough, gives it out too; but 
bury the flint in a slough, or polish it 
into the ornament of a fair lady’s 
necklace, and it is equally beyond the 
chance of giving out that spark, which 
if luckily placed, may blow up a 
house, a ship, or a city. If Byron 
had found his entré into the world 
preceded by the fair and the fond 
strewing his path with rose-buds, as 
is the custom with young lords in ge- 
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neral ; if noble fathers had overwhelm- 
ed him with cards for their ban- 
quets, and noble mothers speculated 
on him for their daughters, and 
noble misses ‘ fondly marked him 
for their own,’’ what could he have 
been but what all the tribe of heirs 
are? Where would have been his 
solitary hours of fierce musing, his 
brilliant visions of vengeance, his Don 
Juan determinations to slay and be- 
tray, and sting and startle, and lay 
society in flame, that he might have 


* the delight of seeing it roast while he 


danced round the pile ? 

With seventy thousand a year, he 
would have been like Bob Ward, a 
diner out and epigram maker; with 
Alvanly’s reception among the old 
women, he would have been like him, 
a lover of comfits and writer of epi- 
logues ; with young Castlereagh’s or 
Clanricard’s prospects, he would have 
been petted and pulled about by the 
lovely marriageable and portionless, 
until he was spoiled as much as any 
of them for anything but being a Lord! 
and Heaven only knows how small a 
portion of huinan use, good, or digni- 
ty, is concentred in the name. But 
it was otherwise decreed—he was cast 
out into the desart, to wander, like 
the demoniac, among the tombs; but 
there to harden himself against the 
infirmities of nature, and defy the ac- 
cidents of fortune; until, like the de- 
moniac, a mightier spirit stirred with- 
in him, and he raved against man in 
accents more than of man. 

Byron remained in Aberdeen from 
five till ten years old, and was then 
brought by his mother to London, for 
the double purpose of trying some 
quackery with his foot, which her fol- 
ly contrived to make a source of per- 
petual torment to the poor boy, and 
of beginning his education. Various 
doctors, Aisculapian and Priscianist, 
took his body and mind into their 
successive charge, and with equally 
ill fortune ; his mother’s temper, of 
which the biographer has by no means 
deprived the public of sufficient de- 
tails, defeating the cares of guardians, 
masters, and physicians, alike. 

At length he was sent to Harrow, 


where he boasts of having hated the 
master, Dr. Butler, and made eternal 
friends of some of the pupils; until 
he left the school with no more learn- 
ing than he took into it, except the 
learning of cricket, boxing, swimming, 
gaming, and the other accomplishments 
of public schools. 

Byron’s early judgment was too 
quick not to see the absurdity of that 
system by which ten years are devot- 
ed to the worst education at the high- 
est price. He read much, but read 
after his own manner; and, accord- 
ingly, brought away with him more 
real knowledge than perhaps was to 
be found in the whole school besides, 
masters and all. But he brought 
away ‘small Latin and less Greek,” 
and appears to have been wise enough 
never, in after life, to have felt the 
slightest wish to burthen his memory 
with either, 

Byron’s palpable feeling was that 
the whole system was a dull burlesque. 
The tedious inutility of verse-making, 
in dead languages, by men who will 
never be able to write a verse in any 
living one, is a fine subject of ridi- 
cule. And the successful expedition 
with which every English gentleman, 
unless he be doubly marked for boo- 
byism, forgets every syllable of his 
ten year’s toils, is scarcely more de- 
monstrative of the intrinsic errors of 
the plan, than the recollection of those 
scenes and excesses into which a 
great school initiates the early mind : 
scenes and excesses to which we un- 
hesitatingly trace the broad and 
spreading degeneracy of the national 
heart and the national understanding. 

In this we allude to no one great 
school more than another. Their 
present masters, we take it for grant- 
ed, make as good nonsense verses as 
any of those who have made nonsense 
verses before them. The old system 
is the sin. The national evil consists 


in giving ten years to what might be 
acquired in two; in the miserable 
abandonment of the young to their 
own extravagance, their own passions, 
and their own resentments ; in the en- 
couragement of tyranny by fagging; 
and in the general growth of selfish- 
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ness, waste, and arrogance, by the al- 
lowed habits of those establishments, 
one and all. 

The death of his grand uncle, the 
fifth Lord Byron, in 1795, (this lord’s 
grandson having died the year before, ) 
gave him the title. The old lord was 
reputed, in his own neighborhood, to 
be a furious madman. He always 
carried loaded pistols, and the country 
was filled with stories of his insane 
violence. He let his house go to ru- 
in, endeavored to dilapidate the fami- 
ly estate, and died, with the popular 
impression of his having gone straight 
to Erebus. 

Lord Byron having now become a 
ward in Chancery, the Earl of Carl- 
isle, the husband of the deceased 
lord’s sister, was appointed his guar- 
dian. It was an uneasy guardianship 
for the unfortunate earl. Mrs. By- 
ron was a virago, who flew into pa- 
roxysms of fury on the slightest con- 
tradiction, and with whom the earl 
was obliged to draw an immediate 
line of demarcation. The young 
lord availed himself of the first use of 
his pen to fix him conspicuously in a 
lampoon. 

The biographer’s anecdotes of the 
scenes between the son and the mo- 
ther are sufficiently extraordinary. 
Mrs. Byron, in her rage, was in the 
habit of flinging the poker and tongs 
at the head of the young disputant; 
and the hostility at length became so 
deadly, that an instance occurred, in 
which ‘ they were known each to go 
privately, after one of those nights of 
dispute, to the apoihecary’s, anxious- 
ly inquiring whether the other had 
gone to purchase poison”? After an 
uneasy sojourn at Harrow, he went to 
Cambridge, where he amused himself 
according to his whim; bred up a 
bear, which he pronounced that he 
kept to sit for a fellowship; and pub- 
lished his first volume of poems by a 
‘* Minor.” ~ 

Here his life was like that of his 
contemporaries, and be suitably begins 
one of his letters with—‘* My dear 
Elizabeth: Fatigued with sitting up 
till four in the morning, for the last 


two days at Hazard, I take up my 
pen.” Moore in his note animadverts 
upon * that sort of display and boast 
of rakishness, which is but too com- 
mon a folly at this period of life. 
Unluckily, this boyish desire of being 
thought worse thaa he really was, re- 
mained with Lord Byron, as did some 
other failings and foibles of his boy- 
hood, long after the period when with 
others they are past and forgotten.” 

Byron’s description of Cambridge 
in this letter is emphatic enough. 
«© A villainous chaos of dice and 
drunkennesss, nothing but hazard and 
Burgundy, hunting, mathematics and 
Newmarket, riot and racing.” 

His tastes for adventure had now 
begun to take a form. ‘* Next Janu- 
ary, (but this is entre nous, for my 
maternal persecutor will be for throw- 
ing her tomahawk at any of my curi- 
ous projects,) I am going to sea for 
four or five months, with my cousin, 
Captain Bettesworth, who commands 
the Tartar, the finest frigate in the 
navy. I have seen most scenes, and 
long to look at a naval life. We are 
going probably to the Mediterranean, 
or to the West Indies, or to the d—l.” 
He finishes the letter by saying, that 
he has “ written the first volume of a 
novel, and a poem of 380 lines,” 
which formed the ground work of the 
‘* English Bards and Scotch Review- 


ers.”? The satire thus having been 
written before the affront, though 


probably some additional pungencies 
were thrown into its enlarged shape. 
In his visits to London, about 1808, 
he became acquainted with the Mr. 
Dallas, of whom we have heard so 
much in the noble Lord’s dealings 
with Murray. Dallas seems to 
have made his way by giving him 
Opinions of his ‘* Minor’? poems, and 
to have tried to turn his influence to 
advantage, by lecturing him, probably 
with sincerity, upon the bard’s absur- 
dities in scepticism. But Byron ask- 
ed no higher opportunity than to make 
the most of his infidel fame, and he 
loaded his adviser with letters full of 
the most daring nonsense, for the pur- 
pose, as Moore says, of astounding 
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his adviser. He thus prefers ‘ Soc- 
rates to St. Paul, and Confucius to 
the Ten. Commandments, believes 
that virtue is a mere feeling, not a 
principle, and that death is an eternal 
sleep.” 

Of this farrago, Moore pronounces, 
that if it was meant for his usual 
purpose “ of displaying his wit at the 
expense of his character ;”’ it must 
be recollected, that it was addressed 
to ‘* one of those officious, self-satis- 
fied advisers, whom it was at all times 
the delight of Lord Byron to astonish 
and mystify.”” It was one of those 
*¢ tricks with which, through life, he 
amused himself at the expense of the 
numerous quacks, which his celebrity 
drew round him.” So much for the 
biographer’s homage to Mr. Dallas. 

His first literary event was in 1808 ; 
the Edinburgh Review critique on 
the “Hours of Idleness.” He had 
notice of it, and mentions it to one of 
his correspondents, Mr. Becher :—* I 
am of so much importance, that a 
most violent attack is preparing for 
me in the next number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. This I had from the 
authority of a friend, who has seen 
the proof and MS. of the critique. 
You know the system of the Edin- 
burgh Review gentlemen is univer- 
sal attack. They praise none, and 
neither the public nor the author ex- 
pects praise from them. They de- 
feat their object by indiscriminate 
abuse, and they never praise any ex- 
cept the partizans of Lord Holland 
and Co.” 

The critique came out, and it vex- 
ed him for the moment. ‘A friend 
who found him in the first moments of 
excitement, after reading the article, 
inquired anxiously whether he had 
just received a challenge!” (By the 
by, not a very complimentary ques- 
tion to his Lordship’s nerves.) But 
Byron’s “‘ Satire,”’ in petto, fortified 


him against the shock. On that day 
he tried his double allies, wine and 
ink ; drank three bottles of claret, and 
reinforced his ‘* Satire,”’ “ by twenty 
lines.” When. a man has nothing 
else for it, he has, as Shylock says, 


«‘revenge.”’ Lord Byron had already 
anticipated the insult by ‘380 lines 
of revenge ;’’ the additional “ twenty 
made him feel himself considerably 
better,” and he proceeded forthwith 
to cut up the critics with the delight 
of a fresh stimulus for ‘‘ savagery.” 

At this time he writes to his friend 
Becher :—‘‘ Entre nous, | am cursed- 
ly dipt ; my debts, everything inclu- 
sive, will be nine or ten thousand be- 
fore I am twenty-one.” He had the 
early fondness for travel natural to 
everybody, boobies and all. But his 
fondness was for regions beyond what 
the Travellers’ Club call Postchaise- 
land. He longed to sun himself in 
India, or at least in Persia. But In- 
dia, probably as being the further off, 
was his favorite. He writes to his 
mother in 1808 :—* I wish you would 
inquire of Major Watson (who is an 
old Indian) what things it will be ne- 
cessary to provide for my voyage. I 
have already procured a friend to 
write to the Arabic Professor at Cam- 
bridge for some information I am 
anxious to posséss. After all, you 
see my project is not a bad one. If 
I do not travel now, I never shall, and 
all men should one day or other. I 
have at present no connexions to keep 
me at home, no wife, no unprovided 
sisters, brothers, &c.”’ 

But first of the first, he was to 
bring out his Satire, and silence the 
critics forever. This none would 
have blamed; but he freighted his 
‘« shippe of fooles” with the name of 
every poet, and almost every man of 
his acquaintance. He frequently too 
changed his coloring in the course of 
his revisions ; and Lord Carlisle who 
flourished in the MS., 

* On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle,” 
having returned a cold answer to a 
hint that Lord Byron was ready to 
take his seat in the Peers, was hitch- 
ed into a bitter rhyme. Others were 
stung in the MS., and balmed in the 
book. Thus, 


**I leave topography to coxcomb Gell,” 


was smoothed down to classic Gell. 
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Byron was always in love with 
somebody or other, like all boys that 
are left to themselves, and not kept in 
awe by the solemnity of a papa. His 
flames began with a peasant, Mary 
Duff, at eight years old; and pro- 
ceeded from one idol to another, un- 
til he fell into soinething like real 
passion with that person of the most 
unloveable name of Chaworth, who 
affronted him by calling him «a lame 
boy,” and whom he continued to 
adopt as Petrarch his Laura, and 
Dante his Beatrice, for a poetic beau 
ideal, or commodious lay-figure to 
dress his future verses on. 

Byron’s life at Newstead was little 
calculated to charm him with England ; 
it was the rude, self-indulgent, rough 
life of a boy, spoiled by a fool of a 
mother, and left his own master when 
he should have been at school. His 
companions were as singular as him- 
self. One of them, the Charles Skin- 
ner Matthews, whom he celebrates in 
the «Childe Harold,” a bon vivant, 
an oddity, a boxer, a rambler, and 
unhappily a boaster of atheism, gives 
this sketch in a letter to a female cor- 
respondent : 

«* Ascend with me the hall steps, 
that I may introduce you to my lord 
and his visitants. But have a care 
how you proceed: be mindful to go 
there in broad daylight, and with your 
eyes about you. For, should you 
make any blunder, should you go to 
the right of the hall steps, you are 
laid hold of by a bear; and should 
you go to the left, your case is still 
worse, for you run full against a wolf. 
Nor, when you have attained the door, 
is your danger over ; for, the hall be- 
ing decayed, and therefore standing in 
need of repair, a bevy of inmates are 
very probably banging at one end of 
it with their pistols ; so that, if you 
enter without giving loud notice of 
your approach, you have only escaped 
the wolf and the bear to expire by 
the pistol-shots of the merry monks of 
Newstead. 

«* Our party consisted of Lord By- 
ron and four others; and was now 
and then increased by the presence of 
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a neighboring parson! As for our 
way of living, the order of the day 
was generally this :—For breakfast, 
we had no set hour, but each suited 
his own convenience—everything re- 
maining on the table till the whole 
party had done: though, had any one 
wished to breakfast at the early hour 
of ten, one would have been lucky to 
find any of the servants up. Our 
average hour of rising was one. I, 
who was generally up between eleven 
and twelve, was always, even when an 
invalid, the first of the party, and was 
deemed a prodigy of early rising. It 
was frequently past two before the 
breakfast party broke up. Then for 
the amusements of the morning: 
there was reading, fencing, single- 
stick, or shuttlecock in the great 
room ; practising with pistols in the 
hall ; walking, riding, cricket, sailing 
on the lake, playing with the bear, or 
teasing the wolf. Between seven and 
eight we dined, and our evening lasted 
froin that time till one, two, or three, 
in the morning. The evening diver- 
sions may be easily conceived. 

«T must not omit the custom of 
handing round, after dinner, a human 
skull, filled with Burgundy. After 
reveling on choice viands, and the 
finest wines of France, we adjourned 
to tea, where we amused ourselves 
with reading or improving conversa~ 
tion, each according to his fancy ; and, 
after sandwiches, &c., retired to rest. 
A set of monkish dresses, which had 
been provided, with all the proper ap- 
paratus of crosses, beads, tonsures, 
&e., often gave a variety to our ap- 
pearance and to our pursuits.” 

Gaming is a sort of apprentice fee, 
which all voung men of rank, and mul- 
titudes of no rank at all, pay for their 
entrance into that miserable and silly 
life called fashionable. Byron, who 
took his share of everything, good and 
had, dashed into gaming like the rest. 
But he made the affair one of princi- 
«T have,” says his journal, “a 
notion that gamblers are as happy as 
many people, being always excited. 
Women, wine, fame, the table, even 
ambition, safe now and then. But 
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every turn of the card, and cast of the 
die, keeps the gamester alive: be- 
sides, one can game ten times longer 
than one can doanything else. I was 
very fond of it when young, that is to 
say, of Hazard, for I hate all card 
games, even Faro. When Macco 
(or however they spell it) was intro- 
duced, I gave up the whole thing, for 
I loved and missed the rattle of the 
box and dice, and the glorious uncer- 
tainty, not only of good luck or bad 
luck, but of any luck at all, as one had 
sometimes to throw often to decide at 
all. I have thrown as many as four- 
teen mains running, and carried off all 
the cash upon the table occasionally ; 
but I had no coolness, no judgment, 
no calculation.”? His lordship’s deli- 
cacy never perceived that gambling is 
robbery, the taking the purse of some 
fool, foolish enough to risk his money 
on the throw of a die: his sensibility 
felt too much, to feel the radical base- 
ness of the act of taking a man’s mo- 
ney out of his pocket, when, in nine 
instances out of ten, the process was 
the direct road to his beggary and sui- 
cide. Gambling is the fashion, as all 
the world knows ; but it is impossible 
to connect the idea, in any instance, 
with dignity, feeling, or delicacy of 
mind. It is the meanest form of aya- 
rice ! 

Moore makes the most of his noble 
friend’s melancholy. But how much 
of this must be attributed to the 
night’s debauch, the glasses of pure 
brandy, and the dash and rattle of the 
dice, with dashing of all other kinds, 
to the amount of bankruptcy, is left 
untold. The bard’s constitution was 
originally a bad one: he made_ it 
worse by indulgence in all shapes and 
shades of whims; he quarreled with 
the world; he had a daily headach, 
and a dozen daily duns; and, if this 
is not enough to account for heavy 
spirits, without either the sublime or 
the profound, the problem is beyond 
solution. 

He was now seriously bent on tra- 
vel, as he says, ‘* Vor all the world, 
like Robinson Crusoe.” And con- 
cludes a letter on the subject by 
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laughing at his friend Hobhouse, who 
seems to have taken the journey in the 
fiercest resolution of authorship. 
‘* Hobhouse has made woundy pre- 
parations for a book on his return— 
one hundred pens, two gallons of ja- 
pan ink, and several volumes of best 
blank, are no bad provision for a dis- 
cerning public.” 

He landed at Lisbon, and rode 
through Spain to Cadiz. With Cadiz 
he was delighted, for many reasons: 
the first of which he gives in the 
words, ‘‘ Cadiz isacomplete Cythera. 
Many of the grandees who have left 
Madrid during the troubles, reside 
here; and it is the prettiest and 
cleanest town in Europe. The Spa- 
nish women are ail alike,—their educa- 
tion the same. The wife of aduke is 
in information as the wife of a neasant ; 
the wife of a peasant is in manner 
equal to a duchess. Certainly they 
are fascinating ; but their minds have 
only one idea, and the business of 
their lives is intrigue.”” This charac- 
ter of the Spanish ladies was dashed 
off after a week’s acquaintance witha 
single town, on the principle of Mat- 
thews’s story of the French officer in 
prison at Portsmouth; who wrote 
down in his journal, that all the Eng- 
lish ladies boxed, gave each other 
black eyes, and drank gin, It must 
be allowed, however, that a larger 
knowledge of the Peninsula might not 
have much altered his opinion. Ab- 
solution is cheap, and frailty, of 
course, fashionable. 

At Malta he met with Mrs. Spen- 
cer Smith, the wife of Sir Sydney 
Smith’s brother. He describes her 
as very pretty, very accomplished, 
extremely eccentric, and twenty-five. 
She was quite a cosmopolite, was 
bern in Constantinople, the daughter 
of the Austrian ambassador, married 
Smith, then, we believe, Envoy, or 
Secretavy of Legation, quarreled with 
hit, as all women of genius and ro- 
mance do with their husbands,—ram- 
bled over the continent, apparently 
for no other reason, than that she had no 
business there,—ran alter the French, 
—yran from the French,—fled with an 
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adventurer, the Marquis De Salvo, 
from some prison or other, though, as 
the lady declared, with an unimpeach- 
able character,—believed herself a 
public victim to the security of the 
continent—and took to herself the flat- 
tering belief that she was the object 
of peculiar horror io Napoleon, This 
was just the woman to captivate the 
quick fancy of a man like Byron ; and 
he embalmed her in his first foreign 
verses. 

In his letters he keeps up a regular 
detail of his movements, with now and 
then an anecdote. The following is 
well told. 

«© You don’t know D—s, do you? 
He had a farce ready for the stage be- 
fore I left England. When Drury- 
Jane was burned to the ground, by 
which accident Sheridan and his son 
lost the few remaining shillings they 
were worth; what doth my friend 
D—dot Why, before the fire was 
out, he writes a note to Tom Sheri- 
dan, the manager of this combustible 
concern, to inquire whether this farce 
was not converted into fuel, with 
about two thousand other unactable 
MSS. Now was not this characte- 
ristic? The ruling passions of Pope 
are nothing to it. While the poor 
distracted manager was bewailing the 
loss of a building only worth £300,- 
000, in comes a note from a scorching 
author, requiring at his hands two 
acts and odd scenes of a farce !” 

After two years travel he returned, 
in 1811, and luckily escaped publish- 
ing a ‘paraphrase’? on Horace, 
which Moore pronounces heavy 
enough to have sunk his lordship be- 
low the possibility of recovering a po- 
etic reputation. Dallas was the lucky 
critic on the occasion, and he was re- 
warded by the MSS. of Childe Ha- 
rold. In another month his mother 
died, ‘‘ characteristically,’’ of a fit of 
rage, brought on by reading over the 
upholsterer’s bills ! 

He now, probably warned a little 
by the suddenness of this death, made 
his will, the most striking point of 
which is, his determination that nobo- 


dy should mistake him for anything 
but what he was. 

** The body of Lord B. is to be bu- 
ried in the vault of the garden of 
Newstead, without any ceremony or 
burial service whatever, or any in- 
scription, save his name and age. His 
dog not to be removed from the vault.”’ 

So much for bravado; too boyish 
for Byron’s time of life; to say no- 
thing of the profaneness, It was in this 
spirit, that the wretched coxcomb, Shel- 
ley, whose only apology can be, that 
he was insane, scribbled himself down, 
Atheist, in the album of Mont Blanc. 
The whole was vulgar bravado—that 
was not content with being impious 
unless all the world knew it ; that felt 
insult to Heaven an empty indulgence, 
unless the insult was blazoned to man ; 
and that found its triumph in calling 
on society to stare at the courage 
which could defy common sense, and 
outrage decent virtue. We are nei- 
ther Methodists nor Muggletonians, but 
we have knowledge enough of the 
Shelley tribe to know that three- 
fourths of their taunts and insolence 
are adopted merely to catch the world’s 
wonder. 

His next tidings were of the death 
of another atheist, his friend Mat- 
thews, who was drowned at Cam- 
bridge. But this worthless personage 
was fortunately replaced in the same 
year by a different kind of friend. 
The burlesque in the notes to the 
‘¢ Edinburgh Bards”? on Moore’s duel 
with Jeffrey, had drawn on a corres- 
pondence, the result of which was a 
meeting, not with sword and pistol, 
«‘and other wild animals,’ but over 
coffee ; and the two poets became 
companions. Byron’s nature was 
haughty and bitter ; there is no use 
in denying it. But Moore’s, setting 
aside the little retorts natural enough 
to a stranger and an Irishman, thrown 
loose among the proudest aristocracy 
that pride ever made at once insolent 
and ridiculous, has always been 
touched with human good nature. 
His satires on the great, in and out of 
power, we can heartily forgive, for the 
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sake of those noble persons them- 
selves; than whom, as a race, no 
race on earth requires more to be re- 
minded, that men without title are not 
dust under their feet ; and that the 
wearer of a coronet may deserve the 
lash and may meet it, froma man 
with not a drop of Norman blood in 
his veins. 

The warlike correspondence ended 
in an armistice, cemented at a dinner 
given by that “ dncient and loving 
grandmother, as Massinger would 
have it, of the muses,’ Rogers ; but 
of which Byron would partake nothing 
but “ potatoes and vinegar,’’ a mixture 
which that wicked wit, Lady Caro- 
line Lambe, pronounced to be <« in 
compliment to the country of his an- 
tagonist, and the qualities of his host.” 

Byron’s opinions about the poets of 
the day were easy enough. «Do 
read mathematics. I should think X 
plus Y, at least as amusing as the 
Curse of Kehama, and much more in- 
telligible. Master Southey’s poems 
are, in fact, what parallel lines might 
be, viz., prolonged ad infinitum with- 
out meeting anything half so absurd as 
themselves.” 

His summer visits to the country 
seats gave him some insight into pub- 
lic persons. At Lord Jersey’s— 
«s Erskine was there, good but intole- 
rable. He jested, he talked, he did 
everything, admirably. But then, he 
would be applauded for the same thing 
twice over: he would read his own 
verses, his own paragraphs, and tell 
his own story again and again; and 
then the ‘ Trial by Jury :’? I almost 
wished it abolished, for I sate next 
him at dinner.” 

Drury-lane having been burnt, for 
the ruin of Sheridan’s creditors, and 
rebuilt for the ruin of a fresh set, the 
committee, with Lord Holland at their 
head, perpetrated the long-laughed- at 
scheme of summoning all the verse 
makers of England or Europe to write 
an opening address. Some thousands 
poured in upon them, all equally good 
or evil. Until the committee con- 
vinced, at last, that to choose was 
impossible, and to recite them all at 





once not very easy, came to the natu- 
ral expedient of having one address, 
written by one person, and recited by 
one other. The task was comfortless 
enough, and Lord Byron made it a 
curiously anxious one ; for we have no 
less than a dozen letters written to his 
unfortunate inspirer, Lord Holland, in 
the course of a month ; and every one 
of them containing cuttings out, cut- 
tings up, and corrections, that must 
have singularly perplexed his lordship. 
It is not easy to reconcile this indus- 
try with his letter to Mr. Murray. 

«¢ | was applied to to write the ad- 
dress for Drury-lane ; but the moment 
I heard of the contest, I gave up the 
idea of contending against all Grub- 
street. To triumph would have been 
no glory, and to have been defeated— 
*sdeath ! I would have choked myself, 
like Otway, with a quartern loaf. So, 
remember, I had, and have nothing to 
do with it, upon my honor!’ His 
poem, after all, was good for nothing ; 
but it was good enough for the pur- 
pose. It produced, however, two 
good consequences, the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’? on the fame of which 
“the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses ”’ still put forth their perform- 
ances ; and the display of Dr. Busby’s 
person haranguing from the boxes, his 
son’s person haranguing from the 
stage; a display of the Bow-street 
officers interfering with the eloquence 
of both ; and a week’s ridicule of all 
the parties concerned. The Dr.’s po- 
em, beginning with 
*¢ When energizing subjects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do ?” 
had the honor of a parody in the 
Morning Chronicle by his Lordship. 
** When energizing objects men pursue, 

The Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows 
A ‘ate monologue you here survey, 

Hissed from the theatre the other day.” &c. 
The Address continued to be a bore 
to him, and to his correspondents, for 
some months ; but he at last plunged 
into authorship again, and produced 
his poem on ‘* Waltzing,” which being 
but lightly received, he disowned. 

“JT hear that a certain malicious 
publication on waltzing is attributed 
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to me. This report, I suppose, you 
will take care to contradict, as the 
author, I am sure, will not like that J 
should wear his cap and bells.”? This, 
in a letter to the publisher himself, is 
rather amusing. 

He and Sheridan sometimes met ; 
the young lord having a great and 
justified admiration for the abilities of 
the old dramatist.—‘* Sheridan was a 
rogue all his life long, but a delightful 
rogue.” 

«©One day I saw him take up his 
* Monody on Garrick.’ He lighted 
on the dedication to the dowager La- 
dy On seeing it he flew into 
a rage, and exclaimed, that it must be 
a forgery—that he had never dedicat- 
ed anything of his to such a d—d 
canting, &c. &c., and so went on for 
half an hour, abusing his own dedi- 
cation.” 

“« He told me, that on the night of 
the grand success of his ‘ School for 
Scandal,’ he was knocked down, and 
put into the watch-house, for making 
a row in the street, and being found 
intoxicated by the watchmen.”’ 

«* When dying, he was requested to 
undergo an operation. He replied, 
that ‘he had already submitted to two, 
which were enough for one man’s life- 
time ;—having his hair cut, and sitting 
for his picture !” 

The biographer now comes to the 
Leigh Hunt acquaintance, which he 
gets over in a tone of easy contempt. 

«It was at this time that Lord By- 
ron became acquainted (and I regret 
to have to add, partly through my 
means) with Mr. Leigh Hunt.” They 
went together to dine with Hunt in the 
Coldbath-fields prison, where he was 
confined for a libel on the Prince Re- 
gent, in 1813. The morning was ush- 
ered in by an epistle from his Lordship 
to Moore, beginning with 





** Oh you, who in all names can tickle the 
town, 

Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom 
Brown ; 

For hang me, if I know of which you may 
most brag, 

Your quarto of Two pounds, or Twopenny 
Post-bag.” 


The result of this acquaintance has 
been sufficiently known. 


Byron at length turned his thoughts 
to looking out for a wife; and. Lady 
Melbourne recommended Miss Mil- 
banke, to whom he accordingly made 
proposals. The offer was rejected ; 
but the lady adopted the extraordinary 
measure of requesting his correspond- 
ence. So much for the delicacy of the 
blues. At the end of two years of this 
foolish and trifling sentimentality, he 
was informed that he might make his 
«* What an odd situ- 
ation is ours,” says Byron, ‘not a 
spark of love on either side.” The 
mode of making this overture must be 
a pleasant discovery for the lady. His 
“* memoranda ”’ say, that a friend ad- 
vised him to take a wife, and mention- 
ed one. Byron mentioned Miss Mil- 
banke. The friend objected to her 
want of immediate fortune, and her 
‘“ learning.’’? Byron allowed the argu- 
ment, proposed for the friend’s choice, 
and was refused. On reading the re- 
fusal he tried Miss Milbanke again, 
writing a letter to her at the moment 
of his receiving the rejection. The 
friend still argued, but taking up the 
letter, said, “ It is really a very pretty 
letter. It is a pity it should not go. I 
never read a prettier one.””—** Then 
it shall go,”’ said Byron. It went at 
the instant, and as Moore rather legal- 
ly says, was “the fiat of bis fate.” 
Byron declared that he had not seen 
her for ten months before ! 

What wonder that this kind of mar- 
riage should have run into bickerings 
and separation. The biographer throws 
no further light on the “ mysterious 
separation,” of which all the world 
talked so much at the time. But the 
courtship was a sufficient solution. 
The wife had taken her steps in palpa- 
ble defiance of her parents and friends, 
and of course had nobody to thank for 
her subsequent ill-luck but herself. 
Byron brought her into a house which 
had nine executions in it in the course 
of one year,—was a roué, and clearly 
a troublesome companion for a fire- 
side. But all this the lady knew be- 
fore; for the gentleman had never 
made any concealment of his tastes ; 
and she ought to have abided by them. 
Moore says, with sufficient plainness, 


proposals again. 
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that the fault ‘‘ was in the choice.” 
And as Miss Milbanke married, in the 
spirit of blueism, a man who was proud 
of publishing his scorn of mankind and 
womankind, and home and country, 
and the habits and principles of Eng- 
lish life, she ought to have made up 
her mind to go through with the affair. 
Byron was no more to blame than eve- 
ry rake, and he was probably not more 
a rake than ninety-nine out of the hun- 
dred of his rank, except in his osten- 
tation of offence to society. His wife 
took him “ with all faults,” and her 
separation from him certainly threw 
the weight of blame on her side. By- 
ron’s nature was arrogant and sullen, 
but he had intervals of gentleness and 
feeling. Time, and kindness at home, 
might have softened him, and he might 
have gradually taken the place in so- 
ciety, due to men of abilities, who 
have at length discovered that there is 
a more enduring fame, and a wiser 
occupation of life, than the cackle of 
coteries, or the alternate riot and de- 
jection of the tavern. 


The volume on the whole is amus- 
ing. Moore should be a man of tact— 
from his mixture with the race who 
are always talking about it; yet we 
miss this considerably in his determi- 
nation to insert everything that drop- 
ped from Byron’s pen. The frequent 
panegyric of himself in the letters 
must have been a painful pressure on 
the biographer’s feelings, to which we 
think his love of fidelity might have 
given way without a crime. Byron’s 
own details of his reprobate amours, 
the morals of his friends, and his reli- 
gious notions in general, (which are 
nonsense, much less remarkable for 
their novelty than their ostentatious 
emptiness, folly, and ignorance, ) ought 
to have been wholly omitted. 

But, for the one grand merit of im- 


partiality, the biographer may claim 
universal praise. He lets out the facts, 
be they what they will, and run a muck 
at whom they may. The following 
anecdote from one of Byron’s many 
journals, is, we suppose, historic. 

« Murray, the bookseller ! has been 
cruelly cudgeled of misbegotten knaves 
in ‘ Kendal-green,’ at Newington 
Butts, in his way home from a purlieu 
dinner, and robbed—would you be- 
lieve it ?—of three or four bonds of 
forty pounds a-piece, and a seal ring 
of his grandfather’s, worth a million. 
This is his version ; but others opine 
that D’Israeli, with whom he dined, 
knocked him down with his last pub- 
lication, the Quarrels of Authors, ina 
dispute about copyright. Be that as 
it may, the newspapers have teemed 
with his injuria forme, and he has 
been embrocated and invisible to all 
but his apothecary ever since.” 

Of Byron’s poetic powers there can 
be no doubt ; and as little of his pos- 
sessing some qualities which cireum- 
stances might have softened and im- 
proved into social good. But he was, 
in the strongest sense of the word, 
unlucky. He had but two friends, 
Hobhouse and Moore, both gentlemen, 
and fitted to have led him away frora 
the hollow and hazardous pursuits 
which bad company and bad _ habits 
had made second nature. But the 
Shelleys and the Matthewses, and the 
Guicciolis, had higher captivations for 
him; and he flung away himself, his 
fortune, and his fame ; a memorable 
example of great powers rendered a 
source of misery to the possessor ; 
and of the highest advantages of so- 
ciety consigning him, by a direct and 
almost fated progress, to the life of an 
exile, to an empty struggle for empty 
objects, and to a foreign grave, among 
the obscure haunts of banditti and 
barbarians. 








THE SPIRIT’S LAND. 


Mysteriovs in its birth, 
And viewless as the blast, 
Where hath the spirit fled from earth, 
Forever passed ? 


I ask the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well ; 
I call upon the heavens to show— 
hey will not tell. 
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Of earth’s remotest strands 
Are tales and tidings known ; 
But from the spirit’s distant land 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers 
To wanderers o’er the wave— 
But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 


Proud Science scales the skies— 
From star to star doth roam ; 
But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The spirit’s home. 


Impervious shadows hide 
This mystery of heaven ; 
But where all knowledge is denied, 
To hope is given. 








MY NEIGHBORS. 





** Facts, facts, my masters ! 


> 





Two brothers, Paul and John, were 
among my nearest neighbors. Paul 
was the beadle of the parish church, 
and his figure, which resembled that 
of a baboon nearly as much as that of 
a man, was arrayed on Sundays in a 
coat of blue, faced with scarlet ; and 
his head was honored with a cocked 
hat, with broad gold lace. On other 
days, Paul laid aside his dignity, and 
appeared in plain clothes, a good deal 
the worse for wear. 

One of his ordinary employments 
was going round to the farm-houses to 
gather eggs ; for Paul hated labor, and 
loved ale: and at every farm-house he 
got a cup of his favorite beverage, in 
consideration of his sparing the farm- 
er’s wife the trouble of sending her 
eggs to market. His basket filled, 
Paul changed his route, and went to 
those houses where no poultry was 
kept ; and here he gota cup of ale in 
consideration of sparing the mistress 
the trouble of sending to market to 
buy eggs. Of all Paul’s customers, I 
was the favorite, and the first served : 
and right it was that I should be so; 
for our consumption of eggs was the 
greatest, our ale was the strongest, and 
I made him a regular and liberal al- 
lowance of profit in money, which pro- 
cured him ale at the public house in 
the village. 

Paul had a wife, an excellent, kind- 
hearted woman, who, after having 
passed a long life in his service, left 
him a widower, when she was ninety- 
three years of age. I never heard that 
Paul discovered any symptoms of un- 
easiness on this occasion ; for he was 
one of those persons, of whom there 
are many, who care only for theim- 


selves ; and he had a daughter, as good 
and as kind as her mother, and about 
thirty years, younger, who left him no- 
thing to wish for that attention could 
bestow. 

But a heavier misfortune awaited 
Paul. The cottage, in which he had 
passed the whole of his life, became, 
like himself, in a crazy condition, and 
he was obliged to quit it, lest it should 
fall upon his head. He and his daugh- 
ter removed to a tenement at a hun- 
dred yards distance, and it was well 
they did so; for soon after, and after 
a windy night, I walked through the lane 
in which it had stood, and found that 
the thatch had vanished, the plaster 
walls were scattered on the adjoining 
field, and only a few bare beams were 
remaining in their place. 

Paul was now become very infirm, 
and gathered eggs no more ; but his 
attachment to his office, and his fine 
clothes, was unabated. He crept to 
church every Sunday, though it was a 
mile and a half distant from his dwell- 
ing ; and he crawled on his hands and 
knees over a long bridge, two planks 
in breadth, which lay in his way, be- 
cause he dared not trust himself to 
walk over it. From this state, the 
gradation was regular and certain. 
Paul was confined to his house, his 
chair, his bed, was laid in the church- 
yard, in which he had so often assist- 
ed to lay his fellow parishioners, and 
his coat and hat were worn by another. 
This happened when he had attained 
the age of his late wife, that is, nine- 
ty-three years. 

John, the younger brother of Paul, 
was a hard-working, saving, sober 
man, rented a field, kept a cow, and 
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had money in the bank. His wife 
died young: I believe at little more 
than sixty years of age ; his daughter 
was married ; his sons were away ; and 
his only inmate was what my neigh- 
bors term a housekeeper, that is, a 
woman of all work. John had beena 
traveller, and delighted to boast of it. 
** When I was young,”’ he used to say, 
«©T was once sent, with a pauper and 
a pass-cart to Burton-upon-Trent 
(twenty-eight miles), and, gom! I 
dayn’t think the world had been half 
so big as it is !” 

Every half-year John walked to his 
banker’s in the neighboring town, with 
his six months’ savings in his pocket, 
to be added to his fund. His errand 
was known to us all by his drab-color- 
ed Sunday coat, of twenty years’ du- 
ration. At length, John bent under 
the weight of years, as he had long 
done under the weight of labor, and he 
had great difficulty in getting to his 
banker. Go he must, however, for no 
one else could be trusted. Isaw him 
walking homewards with a slow step; 
the next time, I saw his servant go to 
meet him, and he returned leaning on 
her arm. I saw him no more; and, a 
short time afterwards, he was laid by 
his brother ; not, however, till he had 
passed the age of his brother, for he 
was ninety-four. 

My next neighbors were two bro- 
thers and a sister, all single, and liv- 
ing together, with a man and woman 
servant as their domestics. The two 
brothers had neither business nor 
amusement, nor did they want either. 
On Sundays they went to church and 
read the Bible; on other days they 
read the newspaper, or chatted with a 
neighbor on neighborly concerns ; if it 
were day, the little wicker gate of the 
court was between the parties; if 
evening, the neighbor was admitted to 
the fireside ; but no one ever presumed 
to take the elbow chair, in the chim- 
ney corner, which was the privileged 
seat of the elder brother. My neigh- 
bors kept a sumptuous table, and their 
woman servant was an excellent cook. 
No harsh word was ever heard in their 
house ; the brothers and sister loved 


each other; the servants did as they 
pleased, without being reprimanded ; 
the masters and mistress treated them 
with kindness, and behaved to them 
with familiarity, No beggar ever went 
from the door empty handed ; it being 
the maxim of these worthy people, 
that it was better to bestow their mo- 
ney on twenty impostors, than to turn 
away one who needed relief. 

So smoothly did the current of life 
glide on with my three neighbors, till, 
in a luckless hour, a widower neighbor 
of sixty-five took it into his head to 
woo the sister, who was about the 
same age. He was known to be a self- 
ish and unfeeling man, and to have 
been a churlish husband to his former 
wife. The brothers were alarmed for 
the happiness of their sister, and gen- 
tly endeavored to persuade her to dis- 
miss her suitor: but she was convinced 
that she had been long enough unmar- 
ried, and certain that he would treat 
her better than he had done her pre- 
decessor. On these convictions she 
married him; and she, who had never 
received, or merited, contradiction, 
was thwarted in every action of her 
future life, and died, broken down 
with sorrow and vexation, at the pre- 
mature age of eighty-eight. 

The brothers kept “the even tenor 
of their way,’ and reached the cus- 
tomary standard of existence in the 
neighborhood ; the elder dying first, as 
it was but right he should do, at the 
age of ninety-four; and the younger, 
after having leaned on his wicker gate 
a little longer, conversing with his 
neighbors, dying at the age of ninety- 
three. The man servant, who had 
passed fifty years in the service of the 
brothers, and the woman, who had 
passed more than thirty, were render- 
ed independent by the will of their 
last master. 

I might here notice another neigh- 
bor who died lately at the age of nine- 
ty-one ; but he was worthless, and I 
will say no more about him. 

One family only remains to be no- 
ticed, and one field only intervenes 
between their garden and mine. 
Though all the persons I have men- 
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tioned lived within the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from my habitation, 
the dwelling of this family is the only 
one of them within my view. The 
family consists of a mother and three 
children. 

The mother is a healthy woman, of 
a strong make, and a strong mind, well 
skilled in domestic affairs, and well 
able to conduct them. The house she 
lives in is her own, and she lets the 
land attached to it, the rent of which 
forms an income sufficient for her sup- 
port, and that of her younger daugh- 
ter. The mother completed her nine- 
ty-eighth year at Christmas last 
(1829). In winter her walks are 
limited to her garden ; in summer, I 
see her in the field adjoining mine, 
where she will stoop to pick up a stick 
for her fire, and rise with perfect ease. 
Her memory is excellent; she is a liv- 
ing chronicle of all the events which 
have taken place within her narrow 
circle, for nearly a century, and the 
exactness of her details cannot be 
doubted. 

Edward, the eldest child, and only 
son, is a bachelor. His mother calls 
him ber boy, and this boy is in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was a farm- 
er’s servant as long as he was able to 
go through the regular business of 
husbandry ; but, a few years ago, rheu- 
matism obliged him to quit his station 
and retire to his mother. He still re- 
tains his old habit of wearing his wag- 
goner’s frock ; and, by looking after 
the sheep of his mother’s tenant, and 
performing little offices about the land, 
he adds his mite to his mother’s purse. 


Mary, the elder daughter, is a wi- 
dow, who has withdrawn from the bus- 
tle of active life, in the neighboring 
town, to end her days under the ma- 
ternal roof, and contribute her portion 
of the expenses of the establishment. 
Mary is in her seventy-fifth year, and 
is the only one of the family who can 
continue it to future ages ; and if pre- 
sent numbers be any security for child- 
ren yet unborn, she may reckon upon 
a numerous posterity. She has pre- 
sented her mother with ten grand- 
children, eighteen great grandchildren, 
and one great great grandchild ; thus 
putting it in her power to repeat the 
ancient saying, ‘* Arise, daughter, go 
to thy daughter, for thy daughter’s 
daughter hath got a daughter.” 

Jane, the younger daughter, and the 
mother’s girl, is an upright, stately 
maiden, of seventy-two years of age, 
endowed with her mother’s strength of 
person and intellect, and bidding fair 
to attain her mother’s longevity. 

It is remarkable that, while people 
are wandering from place to place, 
seeking health and long life from 
change of air, not one of the neighbors 
I have mentioned has ever, to the best 
of my belief, been six miles from the 
spot in which he or she first drew 
breath ; the traveller to Burton ex- 
cepted. And it is also remarkable 
that, while some people are indulging 
their appetite, and others are fighting 
against it, the first brothers lived spar- 
ingly, the second brothers luxuriously, 
the mother moderately, and all attain- 
ed extreme old age. C. Hurron. 

Bennet’s Hill, Birmingham. 








SKETCH OF BLAKE, THE PAINTER. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Tuovucn Blake lost himself a little in 
the enchanted region of song, he 
seems not to have neglected to make 
himself master of the graver, or to 
have forgotten his love of designs and 
sketches. He was a dutiful servant 
to Basire, and he studied occasionally 
under Flaxman and Fuseli; but it 
was his chief delight to retire to the 
3 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d series. 


solitude of his chamber, and there 
make drawings, and illustrate them 
with verses, to be hung up together 
in his mother’s chamber. He was al- 
ways at work ; he called amusement 
idleness, sight-seeing vanity, and 
money-making the ruin of all high as- 
pirations. ‘* Were I to love money,”’ 
he said, “I should lose all power of 
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thought ; desire of gain deadens the 
genius of man. I might roll in wealth 
and ride in a golden chariot, were I 
to listen to the voice of parsimony. 
My business is not to gather gold, but 
to make glorious shapes, expressing 
godlike sentiments.” The day was 
given to the graver, by which he earn- 
ed enough to maintain himself re- 
spectably ; and he bestowed his eve- 
nings upon painting and poetry, and 
intertwined these soclosely in his com- 
positions, that they cannot well be 
separated. When he was six-and- 
twenty years old, he married Katha- 
rine Boutcher, a young woman of hum- 
ble connexions—the dark-eyed Kate 
of several of his lyric poems. She 
lived near his father’s house, and was 
noticed by Blake for the whiteness of 
her hand, the brightness of her eyes, 
and a slim and handsome shape, cor- 
responding with his own notions of 
sylphs and naiads. As he was an 
original in all things, it would have 
been out of character to fall in love 
like an ordinary mortal ; he was de- 
scribing one evening in company the 
pains he had suffered from some ca- 
pricious lady or another, when Katha- 
rine Boutcher said, ‘I pity you from 
my heart.” ‘Do you pity me?’ 
said Blake, “then I love you for 
that.” «* And I love you,” said the 
frank-hearted lass, and so the court- 
ship began. He tried how well she 
looked in a drawing, then how her 
charms became verse; and finding, 
moreover, that she had good domestic 
qualities, he married her. They liv- 
ed together long and happily. She 
seemed to have been created on pur- 
pose for Blake ;—she believed him to 
be the finest genius on earth ; she be- 
lieved in his verse—she believed in his 
designs ; and to the wildest flights of 
his imagination she bowed the knee, 
and was a worshiper. She set his 
house in good order, prepared his fru- 
gal meal, learned to think as he 
thought, and, indulging him in his 
harmless absurdities, became, as it 
were, bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh. She learned—what a young 
and handsome woman is seldom apt 


to learn—to despise gaudy dresses, 
costly meals, pleasant company, and 
agreeable invitations—she found out 
the way of being happy at home, liv- 
ing on the simplest of food, and con- 
tented in the homeliest of clothing. 
It was no ordinary mind which could 
do all this ; and she whom Blake em- 
phatically called his ‘ beloved,’’ was 
no ordinary woman. She wrought off 
in the press the impressions of his 
plates—she colored them with a light 
and neat hand—made drawings much 
in the spirit of her husband’s compo- 
sitions, and almost rivaled him in all 
things save in the power which he 
possessed of seeing visions of any in- 
dividual, living or dead, whenever he 
chose to see them. 

During the day he was a man of 
sagacity and sense, who handled his 
graver wisely, and conversed in a 
wholesome and pleasant manner ; in 
the evening, when he had done his 
prescribed task, he gave a loose to his 
imagination. While employed on 
those engravings which accompany 
the works of Cowper, he saw such 
company as the country where he re- 
sided afforded, and talked with Hayley 
about poetry, with a feeling to which 
the author of the Triumphs of Tem- 
per was an utter stranger ; but at the 
close of the day away went Blake to 
the sea-shore, to indulge in his own 
thoughts, and 


“* High converse with the dead to hold.’” 


Here he forgot the present moment, 
and lived in the past; he conceived, 
verily, that he had lived in other 
days, and had formed friendships with 
Homer and Moses—with Pindar and 
Virgil—with Dante and Milton. These 
great men, he asserted, appeared to 
him in visions, and even entered into 
conversation. Milton, in a moment 
of confidence, entrusted him with a 
whole poem of his, which the world 
had never seen ; but unfortunately the 
communication was oral, and the poe- 
try seemed to have lost much of its 
brightness in Blake’s _ recitation. 


When asked about the looks of those 
visions, he answered, ‘“‘ They are all 
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majestic shadows, gray but luminous, 
and superior to the common height of 
men.” It was evident that the soli- 
tude of the country gave him a larger 
swing in imaginary matters. His 
wife often accompanied him to these 
strange interviews ; she saw nothing, 
and heard as little, but she was cer- 
tain that her husband both heard and 
saw. Blake’s mind at all times re- 
sembled that first page in the magi- 
cian’s book of gramoury, which 
made 
** The cobweb on the dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.” 

His mind could convert the most or- 
dinary occurrence into something mys- 
tical and supernatural. He often saw 
less majestic shapes than those of the 
poets of old. “Did you ever see a 
fairy’s funeral, madam?” he once said 
to a lady who happened to sit by him 
in company. ‘‘ Never, sir,’’ was the 
answer. ‘I have,” said Blake; 
“‘but not before last night. I was 
walking alone in my garden—there 
was great stillness among the branches 
and flowers, and more than common 
sweetness in the air; I heard a low 
and pleasant sound, and I knew not 
whence it came. At last I saw the 
broad leaf of a flower move, and under- 
neath I saw a procession of creatures 
of the size and color of green and gray 
grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out 
on a rose-leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared, It was 
a fairy funeral.”? It would, perhaps, 
have been better for his fame had he 
connected it more with the supersti- 
tious beliefs of his country—amongst 
the elves and fairies his fancy might 
have wandered at will—their popular 
character would, perhaps, have kept 
him within the bounds of traditionary 
belief, and the sea of his inngination 
might have had ashore. * 

To describe the conversations whitch 
Blake held in prose with demons, and 
in verse with angels, would fill vol- 
umes, and an ordinary gallery could 
not contain all the heads which he 
drew of his visionary visitants. That 
all this was real, he himself most sin- 
cerely believed; nay, so infectious 


was his enthusiasm, that some acute 
and sensible persons who heard him 
expatiate, shook their heads, and hint- 
ed that he was an extraordinary man, 
and that there might be something in 
the matter. One of his brethren, an 
artist of some note, employed him fre- 
quently in drawing the portraits of 
those who appeared to him in visions. 
The most propitious time for those 
* angel-visits’’ was from nine at night 
till five in the morning ; and so docile 
were his spiritual sitters, that they 
appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which 
he desired to draw was long in ap- 
pearing, and he sate with his pencil 
and paper ready and his eyes idly 
roaming in vacancy ; all at once the 
vision came upon him, and he began 
to work like one possessed. He was 
requested to draw the likeness of Sir 
William Wallace ; the eye of Blake 
sparkled, for he admired beroes. 
«William Wallace !”? he exclaimed, 
«‘T see him now—there, there, how 
noble he looks—reach me my things !” 
Having drawn for some time, with the 
same care of hand and steadiness of 
eye, as ifa living sitter had been before 
him, Blake stopt suddenly, and said, 
«I cannot finish him—Edward the 
First has stept in between him and 
me.” ‘ That’s lucky,” said his 
friend, “‘ For I want the portrait of 
Edward too.” Blake took another 
sheet of paper, and sketched the fea- 
tures of Plantagenet ; upon which his 
majesty politely vanished, and the art- 
ist finished the head of Wallace. 
«« And pray, sir,”’ said a gentleman, 
who heard Blake’s friend tell his sto- 
ry—* was Sir William Wallace an he- 
roic-looking man? And what sort of 
personage was Edward?” The an- 
swer was: ‘“ There they are, sir, 
both framed and hanging on the wall 
behind you ; judge for yourself.” «T 
looked (says my informant) and saw 
two warlike heads, of the size of com- 
mon life. That of Wallace was noble 
and heroic, that of Edward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a 
god, the latter the aspect of a demon.’’ 
The friend who obliged me with these 
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anecdotes, on observing the interest 
which I took in the subject, said, “I 
know much about Blake—I was his 
companion for nine years. I have 
sate beside him from ten at night till 
three in the morning, sometimes slum- 
bering and sometimes waking, but 
Blake never slept; he sate with a 
pencil and paper drawing portraits of 
those whom I most desired to see. I 
will show you, sir, some of these 
works.”” He took out a large book 
filled with drawings, opened it, and 
continued, ‘* Observe the poetic fer- 
vor of that face—it is Pindar as he 
stood a conqueror at the Olympic 
games. And this lovely creature is 
Corinna, who conquered in poetry in 
the same place. That lady is Lais 
the courtesan—with the impudence 
which is part of her profession ; she 
stept in between Blake and Corinna, 
and he was obliged to paint her to get 
her away. There! that is a face of 
a different stamp—can you conjecture 
who he is?”? ‘Some scoundrel, I 
should think, sir.” ‘“* There, now— 
that is a strong proof of the accuracy 
of Blake—he is a scoundrel indeed ! 
The very individual task-master whom 
Moses slew in Egypt. And who is 
this now—only imagine who this is ?”’ 
*¢ Other than a good one, I doubt, 
sir.’ ‘ You are right, it is the devil 
—he resembles, and this is remarka- 
ble, two men who shall be nameless ; 
one is a great lawyer, and the other— 
I wish I durst name him—is a suborn- 
er of false witnesses. This other 
head now ?—this speaks for itself—it 
is the head of Herod ; how like an 
eminent officer in the army!’ He 
closed the book, and taking out a 
small panel from a private drawer, 
said, ‘‘ This is the last which I shall 
show you; but it is the greatest curi- 
osity of all. Only look at the splen- 
dor of the coloring and the original 
character of the thing!” «TI see,” 
said I, ‘a naked figure with a strong 
body and a short neck—with burning 
eyes which long for moisture, and a 
face worthy of a murderer, holding a 
bloody cup in its clawed hands, out of 
which it seems eager to drink. I ne- 


ver saw any shape so strange, nor did 
I ever see any coloring so turiously 
splendid—a kind of glistening green 
and dusky gold, beautifully varnished. 
But what in the world is it?” <« It 
is a ghost, sir—the ghost of a flea— 
a spiritualisation of the thing!” He 
saw this in a vision, then?” I said. 
«Pll tell you all about it, sir. I call- 
ed on him one evening, and found 
Blake more than usually excited. He 
told me he had seen a wonderful 
thing—the ghost ofa flea! And did 
you make a drawing of him? I in- 
quired. No, indeed, said he, I wish 
I had, but I shall if he appears again ! 
He looked earnestly into a corner of 
the room, and then said, Here he is— 
reach me my things—I shall keep my 
eye on him. There he comes! his 
eager tongue whisking out of his 
mouth, a cup in his hand to hold 
blood, and covered with a scaly skin 
of gold and green :—as he described 
him so he drew him.”? These stories 
are scarcely credible, yet there can be 
no doubt of their accuracy. Another 
friend, on whose veracity I have the 
fullest dependence, called one evening 
on Blake, and found him sitting with 
a pencil and a panel, drawing a_por- 
trait with all the seeming anxiety of a 
man who is conscious that he has got 
a fastidious sitter; he looked and 
drew, and drew and looked, yet no 
living soul was visible. ‘* Disturb me 
not,”’ said he, in a whisper; ‘* Ihave 
one sitting to me.’ ‘Sitting to 
you !”’ exclaimed his astonished visit- 
er; ‘“‘ where is he, and what is het? 
—I see no one.” ‘* But I see him, 
sir,’ answered Blake haughtily ; 
‘there he is, his name is Lot—you 
may read of him in the Scripture. 
He is sitting for his portrait.” Had 
he always thought so idly, and wrought 
on such visionary matters, this me- 
moir would have been the story of a 
madman, instead of the life of a man 
of genius, some of whose works are 
worthy of any age or nation. Even 
while he was indulging in these laugh- 
able fancies, and seeing visions at the 
request of his friends, he conceived, 
and drew, and engraved, one of the 
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noblest of all his productions—the In- 
ventions for the Book of Job. He 
accomplished this series in a small 
room, which served him for kitchen, 
bedchamber, and study, where he had 
no other companion but his faithful 
Katherine, and no larger income than 
some seventeen or eighteen shillings 
a week. Of these Inventions, as the 
artist loved to call them, there are 
twenty-one, representing the Man of 
Uz sustaining his dignity amidst the 
inflictions of Satan, the reproaches of 
his friends, and the insults of his wife. 
It was in such things that Blake 
shone; the Scripture overawed his 
imagination, and he was too devout to 
attempt aught beyond a literal embo- 
dying of the majestic scene. He 
goes step by step with the narrative ; 
always simple, and often sublime—ne- 
ver wandering from the subject, nor 
overlaying the text with the weight of 
his own exuberant fancy. 

While employed on these remarka- 
ble productions, he was made sensible 
that the little approbation which the 
world had ever bestowed on him was 
fast leaving him. The waywardness 
of his fancy, and the peculiar execu- 
tion of his compositions, were alike 
unadapted for popularity ; the demand 
for his works lessened yearly from the 
time that he exhibited his Canterbury 
Pilgrimage ; and he could hardly pro- 
cure sufficient to sustain life, when 
old age was creeping upon him. Yet, 
poverty-stricken as he was, his cheer- 
fulness never forsook him—he uttered 
no complaint—he contracted no debt, 
and continued to the last manly and 
independent. It is the fashion to 
praise genius when it is gone to the 
grave—the fashion is cheap and con- 
venient. Of the existence of Blake 
few men of taste could be ignorant— 
of his great merits muliitudes knew,— 
nor was his extreme poverty any se- 
cret. Yet he was reduced—one of the 
ornaments of the age—to a miserable 
garret and a crust of bread, and would 
have perished from want, had not some 
friends, neither wealthy nor powerful, 
averted this disgrace from coming 
upon his country. One of these gen- 


tlemen, Mr. Linnel, employed Blake 
to engrave his Inventions for the Book 
of Job; by this he earned money 
enough to keep him living—for the 
good old man still labored with all the 
ardor of the days of his youth, and 
with skill equal to his enthusiasm. 
These engravings are very rare, very 
beautiful, and very peculiar. They 
are in the earlier fashion of workman- 
ship, and bear no resemblance whate- 
ver to the polished and graceful style 
which now prevails. I have never 
seen a tinted copy, nor am I sure that 
tinting would accord with the extreme 
simplicity of the designs, and the 
mode in which they are handled. 
The Songs of Innocence, and these 
Inventions for Job, are the happiest of 
Blake’s works, and ought to be in the 
portfolios of all who are lovers of na- 
ture and imagination. 

He had now reached his seventy- 
first year, and the strength of nature 
was fast yielding. Yet he was to the 
last cheerful and contented. ‘I glo- 
ry,” he said, ‘in dying; and have 
no grief but in leaving you, Kathe- 
rine ; we have lived happy, and we 
have lived long ; we have been ever 
together, but we shall be divided soon. 
Why should I fear death? nor do I 
fear it. I have endeavored to live as 
Christ commands, and have sought to 
worship God truly—in my own house, 
when I was not seen of men.” He 
grew weaker and weaker—he could no 
longer sit upright ; and was laid in his 
bed, with no one to watch over him, 
save his wife, who, feeble and old 
herself, required helpin such a touch- 
ing duty. The Ancient of Days was 
such a favorite with Blake, that three 
days before his death, he sate bolster- 
ed up in bed, and tinted it with his 
choicest colors and in his happiest 
style. He touched and retouched it 
—held it at arm’s length, and then 
threw it from him, exclaiming, 
‘© There ! that willdo! Tcannot mend 
it.’ He saw his wife in tears—she 
felt this was to be the last of his 
works—* Stay, Kate! (cried Blake) 
keep just as you are—I will draw 
your portrait—for you have ever been 
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an angel to me.’? She obeyed, and 
the dying artist made a fine likeness. 
The very joyfulness with which this 
singular man welcomed the coming 
of death, made his dying moments in- 
tensely mournful. He lay chanting 
songs, and the verses and the music 
were both the offspring of the moment. 
He lamented that he could no longer 
commit those inspirations, as he 


called them, to paper. ‘* Kate,” 
he said, ‘*I am a changing man—I al- 
ways rose and wrote down my thoughts, 
whether it rained, snowed, or shone, 
and you arose too, and sate beside 
me—this can he no longer.”? He died 
on the 12th of August, 1828, without 
any visible pain; his wife, who sate 
watching him, did not perceive when 
he ceased breathing. 








THE GONDOLA. 


’T was as a lovely dream of our young sleep, 

Before our thoughts have wither’d and grown pale, 
A dream of starlight, and of waters deep, 

And the far music of the Nightingale. 


’*T was as a dream—whose fine and tremulous joys 
Have being but in slumber,—which a breath, 
A touch of rude reality, destroys,— 
For life too tender—too intense for death ! 


Oh! who hath felt the moonlight of the mind, 
Oh! who hath felt the silence of the soul ? 

When like the hush’d wave in the moveless wind, 
Still, in their depth, the tides of feeling roll ! 


There was no motion on the heaving wave, 
There was no passion in the heart's full swell, 

But a calm wish—those waters were our grave, 
So we might rest with those beloved so well. 


And heaven and ocean were so still and bright, 
So musically still, so brightly fair, 
Seem'd as if Heaven had lent his starry light 
To deck the wave—such magic lights were there : 


That whether our light bark should dare the sky, 
Which seem’d to mingle with the onward main, 
Or sink in Ocean’s calm eternity, 
We reck’d not—so it sought not earth again. 


"Twas as that hour, the last and loveliest, 

That man in Eden drew the life-gale’s breath, 
Sigh'd o’er the withering roses of his rest, 

And drank its beauty, though the draught was death. 











FEMALE BEAUTY. 


BY A LADY. 


[Some of our readers will perhaps disa- 
gree with the fair author of the following 
remarks in her observations on Painting, 
and be disposed to censure her for even 
tolerating a practice which they consider 
no circumstances will justify. But there 
are certainly good sense and a fine taste 
manifested in her advice on this and the 
other subjects to which she alludes.] 


Apvocate as I am for a fine com- 
plexion, it is for the real and not the 
spurious. The foundation of my argu- 
ment, the skin’s power of expression, 
would be entirely lost, were I to tole- 
rate that fictitious, that dead beauty, 
which is composed of white paints and 
enameling. In the first place, as all 
applications of this kind are as a mask 
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on the skin, they can never, but at a 
distant glance, impose for a moment on 
a discerning eye. But why should I 
say a discerning eye? No eye that is 
of the commonest apprehension can 
look on a face bedaubed with white 
paint, pearl powder, or enamel, and be 
deceived for a minute into a belief that 
so inanimate a ‘ whited wall”? is the 
human skin. No flush of pleasure, no 
shudder of pain, no thrilling of hope, 
can be descried beneath the encrusted 
mould; all that passes within is con- 
cealed behind the mummy surface. 
Perhaps the painted creature may be 
admired by an artist as a well-execut- 
ed picture ; but no man will seriously 
consider her as a handsome woman, 

White painting is, therefore, an in- 
effectual, as well as dangerous prac- 
tice. The proposed end is not obtain- 
ed; and, as poison lurks under every 
layer, the constitution wears in alarm- 
ing proportion as the supposed charms 
increase, 

What is said against white paint 
does not oppose, with the same force, 
the use of red. 

A little vegetable rouge tinging the 
cheek of a delicate woman, who, from 
ill health or an anxious mind, loses 
her roses, may be excusable ; and so 
transparent is the texture of such 
rouge, (if unadulterated with lead,) 
that when the blood does mount to the 
face, it speaks through the slight cover- 
ing, and enhances the fading bloom. 
But, though the occasional use of rouge 
may be tolerated, yet my fair friends 
must understand that it is only tolerat- 
ed. Good sense must so preside over 
its application, thatits tint on the cheek 
may always be fainter than what na- 
ture’s pallet would have painted. A 
violently rouged woman is one of the 
most disgusting objects to the eye. 
The excessive red on the face gives a 
coarseness to every feature, and a 
general fierceness to the countenance, 
which transforms the elegant lady of 
fashion into a vulgar harridan. 

While I recommend that the rouge 
we sparingly permit should be laid on 
with delicacy, my readers must not 
suppose that I intend such advice as a 


means of making the art a deception. 
It seems to me so slight and so inno- 
cent an apparel of the face, (a kind of 
decent veil thrown over the cheek, 
rendered too eloquent of grief by the 
pallidness of secret sorrow,) that I 
cannot see any shame in the most in- 
genuous female acknowledging that 
she occasionally rouges. It is often, 
like a cheerful smile on the face of an 
invalid, put on to give comfort to an 
anxious friend. 

There are various ways of putting 
on rouge. Frenchwomen in general, 
and those who imitate them, daub it on 
from the bottom of the side of the face 
up to the very eye, even till it meets 
the lower eye-lash, and creeps all over 
the temples. This is a hideous prac- 
tice. It is obvious that it must produce 
deformity instead of beauty, and, as I 
said before, would metamorphose the 
gentlest-looking fair Hebe into a fierce 
Medusa. 

For brunettes, a slight touch of sim- 
ple carmine on the cheek, in its dry 
powder state, is amply sufficient. Taste 
will teach the hand to soften the color, 
by due degrees, till it almost imper- 
ceptibly blends with the natural hue 
of the skin. For fairer complexions, 
letting down the vivid red of the car- 
mine with a mixture of fine hair pow- 
der, till it suits the general appearance 
of the skin, will have the desired effect. 

The article of rouge, on the grounds 
I have mentioned, is the only species 
of positive art a woman of integrity or 
of delicacy can permit herself to use 
with her face. Her motives for imi- 
tating the bloom of health may be of 
the most honorable nature, and she can 
with candor avow them. On the re- 
verse, nothing but selfish vanity, and 
falsehood of mind, could prevail on a 
woman to enamel her skin with white 
paints, to lacker her lips with vermi- 
lion, to draw the meandering vein 
through the fictitious alabaster with as 
fictitious a dye. 

Penciling eyebrows, staining them, 
&c., are too clumsy tricks of attempt- 
ed deception, for any other emotion to 
be excited in the mind of the behold- 
er, than contempt for the bad taste 
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and wilful blindness which could ever 
deem them passable for a moment. 
There is a lovely harmony in nature’s 
tints which we seldom attain by our 
added chromatics. The exquisitely 
fair complexion is generally accompa- 
nied with blue eyes, light hair, and 
light eyebrows and lashes. So far all 
is right. The delicacy of one feature 
is preserved in effect and beauty by 
the corresponding softness of the other. 
A young creature, so formed, appears 
to the eye of taste like the azure hea- 
vens, seen through the fleecy clouds on 
which the brightness of day delights to 
dwell. But take this fair image of the 
celestial regions, draw a black line 
over her so:tly-tinctured eyes, stain 
their beamy fringes with a sombre hue, 
and what do you produce? Certainly 
a fair face with dark eyebrows! But 
that feature, which is an embellish- 
ment to a brunette, when seen on the 
forehead of the fair beauty becomes, 
if not an absolute deformity, so great 
a drawback from her perfections, that 
the harmony is gone ; and, as a proof, 
a painter would immediately turn from 
the change with disgust. 

Nature, in almost every case, is our 
best guide. Hence the native color of 
our own hair is, in general, better 
adapted to our own complexions than 
a wig of acontrary hue. A thing may 
be beautiful in itself, which, with cer- 
tain combinations, may be rendered 
hideous. For instance, a golden-tress- 
ed wig on the head of a brown woman, 
makes both ridiculous. By the same 
rule all fantastic tricks played with the 
mouth or eyes, or motions of the head, 
are absurd and ruinous to beauty. 
They are solecisms in the work of 
nature. 

In Turkey, it happened to be the 
taste of one of its great monarchs to 
esteem large and dark-lashed eyes as 
the most lovely. From that time, all 
the fair slaves of that voluptuous re- 
gion, when nature has not bestowed 
“the wild-stag eye in sable ringlets 
rolling,’ supply the deficiency with 
circles of antimony ; and so, instead of 
a real charm, they impart a strange ar- 
lificial ghastliness to their appearance. 
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Englishwomen, in like manner,when 
a celebrated belle came under the pen- 
cil of Sir Peter Lely, who exhibited 
to her emulative rivals the sweet pecu- 
liarities of her long and languishing 
eye, they must needs all have the 
same 3 and not a lady could appear in 
public, be her visual orbs large or 
small, bright or dull, but she must af- 
fect the soft sleepiness, the tender and 
slowly-moving roll, of her subduing 
exemplar. But though Sir Peter’s 
gallant pencil deigned to compliment 
his numerous sitters by drowning their 
strained aspects after the model of the 
peerless belle, yet, in place of the na- 
ture-stamped look of modest languish- 
ment, he could not but often recognize 
the disgraceful leer and hideous squint. 
Let every woman be content to leave 
her eyes as she found them, and to 
make that use of them which was their 
design. They were intended to see 
with, and artlessly express the feelings 
of a chaste and benevolent heart. Let 
them speak this unsophisticated lan- 
guage, and beauty will beam from the 
orb which affectation would have ren- 
dered odious. 

Analogy of reasoning will bring for- 
ward similar remarks with regard to 
the movements of the mouth, which 
many ladies use, not to speak with or 
to admit food, but to show dimples 
and display white teeth. Wherevera 
desire for exhibition is discovered, a 
disposition to disapprove and ridicule 
arises in the spectator. The preten- 
sions of the vain are a sort of assump- 
tion over others, which arms the whole 
world against them. But, after all, 
«¢ What are the honors of a painted 
skin?”? I hope it will be distinctly 
understood by my fair friends, that I 
do not, by any means, give a general 
license to painting ; on the contrary, 
that even rouge should only be resort- 
ed to in cases of absolute necessity. 

I must not draw this chapter to a 
close without offering my fair readers 
a few remarks on the malignant influ- 
ence exercised on the features by an 
ill-regulated temper. The face is the 
index of the mind. Onits expressive 
page are recorded, in characters last- 
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ing as life itself, the gloom of sullen- 
ness, the arrogance of pride, the 
withering of envy, or the storm of an- 
ger; for, even after the fury of the 
tempest has subsided, its fearful de- 
vastations remain behind. 


** From anger she may then be freed, 
But peevishness and spleen succeed.” 


The first emotions of anger are ap- 
parent to the most superficial observ- 
er. Every indulgence in its paroxysms 
both adds strength to its authority, and 
engraves its history in deeper relief on 
the forehead of its votaries. Whata 
pity it is that antiquity provides us 
with no authentic portrait of the illus- 
trious Xantippe! for I am sure the 
features of that lady would lend their 
ready testimony to the value of my 
admonitions. 
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When good humor and vivacity reign 
within, the face is lighted up with be- 
nignant smiles ; where peace and gen- 
tleness are the tenants of the bosom, 
the countenance beams with mildness 
and complacency. Evil temper has, 
with truth, been called a more terrible 
enemy to’ beauty than the smallpox. 
I beseech you, therefore, as you value 
the preservation of your charms, to 
resist the dominion of this rude des- 
poiler, to foster and encourage the 
feelings of kindliness and good humor, 
and to repress every emotion of a 
contrary character. 

I shall conclude this important sub- 
ject by remarking, with the Spectator, 
that ««no woman can be handsome by 
the force of features alone, any more 
than she can be witty only by the gift 
of speech.” 
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Att men are observers of nature. 
From the first vague perceptions of 
the infantile mind, to the more suc- 
cessful and satisfying grasp of the 
adult intellect, our spirits are hourly 
and momently becoming embued with 
truths emanating from the constitution 
of things. The savage in the dark 
recesses of his forests, and the path- 
less expanse of his savannas and 
steppes, soon learns to distinguish the 
various animals on which he is des- 
tined to subsist, or which he has to 
avoid or destroy as noxious to himself, 
—to trace them to their haunts by the 
light prints of their hoofs and claws, 
and to obtain possession of them by 
force or stratagem. He reads in the 
skies the indications of the coming 
tempest, marks the flight of birds, the 
migration of quadrapeds, the sprout- 
ing and fall of the leaves as the fore- 
runners of summer and winter—knows 
when the bear retires to his den, and 
the beaver comes forth from his habi- 
tation—and is ever alive to all im- 
pressions that may seein to give warn- 
ing of danger, or lead to the gratifi- 
cation of his appetites, and the desire 
of prolonging his existence. The ci- 
4 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d series. 


STUDY OF NATURE. 


vilized man is much less observant of 
nature in certain of her aspects. The 
tradesman of the crowded city pos- 
sesses nothing of the knowledge which 
the forester and shepherd have gath- 
ered for themselves. His observation 
has been differently directed ; and his 
study has, unconsciously, been the 
study of human nature, together with 
that of his particular profession. A 
savage knows much more of na- 
ture than a civilized man of any of the 
less informed grades ; but in cultivat- 
ed society there is a*mass of know- 
ledge derived from the observations 
of nature that greatly preponderates 
over the aggregative knowledge to be 
found in the savage state. In civiliz- 
ed countries individuals are to be 
found whose attainments are superior 
to those of the whole uncivilized world 
together. 

With reference to the savage, it is 
obvious that his knowledge must ema- 
nate directly from nature ; but civiliz- 
ed man derives his ideas chiefly from 
the relations of individuals who have 
obtained the facts and general princi- 
ples which they inculcate from the 
same source, themselves previously 
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aided by the instructions of others; 
and many who never observed nature 
for themselves, yet possess an exten- 
sive knowledge of its phenomena and 
laws. The education of the savage 
is hardly controllable by the sage; 
nor could the laws which the latter 
would frame for it be applicable, un- 
less they resulted in part from the 
personal experience of the wants, pri- 
vations, appetites, and propensities of 
the former. That of the civilized 
man, however, must always be an ob- 
ject of solicitude to men of enlighten- 
ed minds, and must undergo modifica- 
tions corresponding to the attention 
bestowed upon it. 

All art and science are derived 
from the successful observation of 
nature. We overlook the source, to 
fix our attention upon the results. 
The carpenter cares little about the 
natural history of the trees which fur- 
nish the materials on which his labor 
is expended, and has no knowledge 
of those principles according to which 
his instruments operate; and, in 
truth, such knowledge is unnecessary 
for him in the attainment of his ob- 
ject, which is the procuring the means 
of subsistence. And so it may be 
said of every other trade and profes- 
sion. But were this narrow system 
universally applied, knowledge would 
necessarily be stationary, manufac- 
tures would undergo no improvement, 
and a kind of torpor would seize upon 
social life, injurious to the well-being 
of society, as well as of individuals, 
activity and adventure being necessa- 
ry for the health of the intellectual 
constitution. In every civilized coun- 
try, there is a mass of knowledge 
which, as it were, fills up the inter- 
stices left between the various artgs 
and sciences, and is ever modifying 
their nature and organization. This 
knowledge is that of nature, derived 
from observation, experiment, compa- 
rison, and deduction; in other words, 
of the constitution of the universe. 

Now, if the knowledge of nature 
be the foundation of all art and sci- 
ence, what place ought it to occupy 
in our systems of education? It 


were easy to show that a race of men, 
traced in its history from the rudest 
to the most enlightened state, improves 
by the gradual observation of the pro- 
perties and relations of natural objects, 
the consequent enlargement of the 
mental faculties, and the increased 
capability of penetrating into the na- 
ture of things. Ought the rudiments 
of civilization, then, to be overlooked 
ina state of high improvement? or 
should the knowledge which leads to 
this improvement be still cherished ? 
A single circumstance appears to be 
decisive as to the solution of this 
question. The whole nature of bo- 
dies or objects is never elicited in any 
state of the progression of intellect ; 
and, therefore, these bodies and ob- 
jects ought in every state to be pre- 
sented to the observation. Our first 
knowledge is derived directly from 
nature. All our subsequent know- 
ledge, although obtained partly through 
the observation of others, comes from 
the same source. Is it not clear, 
then, that the nature of things ought 
to form the basis of all education, and 
at no period of the progress of society 
to be lost sight of ? 

In our systems of education, public 
and private, how lamentably has this 
truth been obscured! The young 
mind is made to shoot away from its 
natural direction. Instead of learn- 
ing the nature of things, children are 
made to learn their names. Words 
and phrases, which are the vehicles of 
communication, are made to consti- 
tute to them the principal mass of 
knowledge ; and, to complete the ab- 
surdity, these words and phrases must 
be repeated in different languages. 
Young people learn languages, we 
are told, that they may be enabled to 
obtain the information contained in 
books written in those languages. 
ior this reason English boys learn 
Latin and Greek. But on what art 
or science, on what material object or 
mental phenomenon, shall we find in- 
formation in a Greek or Latin book, 
after in vain searching our own litera- 
ture for it? These languages are 
useful in yarious ways, but they ought 
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not in our systems of education to 
form the basis of knowledge ; because, 
were they annihilated, knowledge 
would not greatly suffer. What are 
the arts, sciences, occupations, and 
pursuits that have most influence upon 
the prosperity of our own country at 
the present day ? What would ship- 
building, cloth manufacture, calico- 
printing, chemistry, agriculture, or 
commerce, be benefited by all that 
the ancients ever wrote, in compari- 
son with the instructions respecting 
them to be found in our own language. 
In architecture, it may be said, we 
owe our most perfect conceptions to 
the ancients. But by slavishly adopt- 
ing the style of buildings suited to 
the climates of Greece and Italy, we 
produce monstrosities and incongrui- 
ties, which every street in our cities 
exhibits. Woulda street of Greek or 
Roman houses built in Edinburgh ever 
find occupants? And if it did, what 
would be the condition of its inhabi- 
tants as to comfort? 
learning words, then, young people 
ought to learn things. The words 
contained in our own language are 
sufficient for the communication of 
instruction respecting the things and 
events that occur in our own or in any 
other country. 

The constitution of nature is the 
great store-house from which are sup- 
plied the materials adapted for the 
growth of the human __ intellect. 
Whatever branches of knowledge may 
be selected by the individual, there 
ought to he placed before him, previ- 
ously to his entering upon them, the 
rudiments of physical science; and, 
according as his capacity for instruc- 
tion becomes developed, should these 
be unfolded and traced to their 
sources. A well educated man of 
our time and country hardly knows 
an object around him, and is unac- 
quainted with the mechanism of his 
own body. <A heart, he is assured, 
heats within his breast ; but whether 
it contains animal spirits or mere 
blood—whether it he the centre of 
feeling and the source of emotion, or 
is only the centre of the circulation— 
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he knows not. In the fields he stum- 
bles upon a stone, which he views 
merely as an impediment to progres- 
sion; is attracted by the beauty of a 
plant, of which he does not so much 
as know the name ; observes an ani- 
mal, of which in its nature and habits 
he is as ignorant as a native of Ota- 
heite. Amid the inexhaustible stores 
of nature he is insensible to the har- 
mony, the beauty, the relations, the 
properties of the infinitely diversified 
works of creative power. What a 
different being is the man who has ac- 
quired even a smattering of natural 
knowledge! In everything that pre- 
sents itself to him he finds an object 
of interest. And he who, by the ex- 
tent of his information, truly deserves 
the name of naturalist, instead of 
wandering in listless absorption among 
the varied scenes of nature, finds his 
faculties perpetually employed by the 
observation and contemplation of the 
objects and phenomena around him, 
It may be asked, what is a natural- 
ist? A man, says one, whose head is 
stored with barbarous and uncouth 
names, disorderly ideas of order, con- 
fused notions of quadrupeds, birds, 
serpents, fishes, shells, slugs, beetles, 
caterpillars, and worms. Nay, says 
another, the naturalist is he who ob- 
serves nature, whether he names her 
productions by uncouth or familiar 
names,—expatiates in the boundless 
field of existence, or confines his ob- 
servation to the objects that may hap- 
pen to be placed around him, All 
men are naturalists in this sense, for 
all men are observers of natural ob- 
jects and phenomena. The Bushman, 
who from infancy renders himself fa- 
miliar with the distinctive characters 
of the tracks of the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the hyzna, the lion, and the 
antelope—and the English farmer who 
notes the progress of his wheat and 
turnips—are equally observers of na- 
ture. The architect is a naturalist, 
for he has discovered the qualities of 
stone, wood, and lime ; the very por- 
ter on our streets is not less so, for 
he has learned to balance his burden 
in the nicest manner, and to oppose 
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to it the most advantageous combina- 
tion of props and moving powers. 
These persons are wrong in their 
ideas of a naturalist. He is one 
who, examining the productions of 
creative power, with reference to their 
composition, organization, qualities, 
functions, phenomena, and relations, 
arranges them according to principles 
derived from profound meditation up- 
on the nature of things, names and 
characterizes them according to the 
same principles, and from their rela- 
tions and reactions deduces the laws 
by which the constitution of nature 
has been formed and is sustained. He 
only can obtain a glimpse of the har- 
mony which presides over the pheno- 
mena of mundane or universal nature, 
and to him is more peculiarly allotted 
the faculty of raising his mind to the 
contemplation of the divine nature. 
Yet the faculty may exist, while it 
may not be exercised, or, as is per- 
haps more frequently the case, direct- 
ed towards an imaginary object. In 
place of the God who made them, 
how many of our most profound natu- 
ralists have worshiped—they know 
not what—a phantom to which they 
give the name of Nature. This na- 
ture, this ‘* divine goddess,”’ on which 
they confer the attributes of the Om- 
nipotent—what in truth is she, in 
their conceptions, but a mere abstract 
idea, a personification of the aggregat- 
ed phenomena and laws of physical 
existence ? Look at the pages of the 
infidel philosophers of France, and 
see to what contradictions and absur- 
dities in morals this childish creed is 
ever leading them; where you find 
the applause of their fellow creatures 
constituting du gloire veritable, and 
the post-mortem honors decreed to 
the successful cultivators of science, 
as the summit of human happiness. 
Even in our own land, in Christian 
England, the very name of the Deity 
is banished from the pages and mouths 
of our sages, as something too odious 
to be tolerated, as enough to charac- 
terize as a fool, a fanatic, or a hypo- 
crite, the man who employs it. But 


as this is not the place for preaching, 
we proceed with our remarks. 

It is not the naturalist alone who 
can contemplate nature with gratified 
eye and mind. Every man is more 
or less sensible to her beauties and 
sublimities. ‘The inhabitant of the 
crowded city, that has toiled through 
his six days’ labor in the steaming 
and unwholesome prison of some ma- 
nufactory or work-shop, gladly takes 
his hebdomadal walk by the hedges 
and green fields: and to him sweet is 
the breath of Spring, and joyous the 
rural sights and scenes that obtrude 
upon the paths of his vision. To the 
poetical temperament, the observation 
of nature is a source of unspeakable 
delight; and, in general, so prevalent 
is the taste for natural objects, that 
nothing affords a purer delight to 
readers of poetry than descriptions of 
nature, whether it be the unrivaled 
beauties of some wild scene, or the 
fervid ebullitions of some human pas- 
sion, that form the subject of the po- 
et’s tale. No man can excel as a 
painter, a sculptor, or a poet, who is 
not alive to the beauties and sublimi- 
ties of nature ; and he who is not em- 
bued with something of the same spi- 
rit, may be distinguished among his 
fellow men as the slave of some base 
passion, whether that passion be am- 
bition—the most despicable of all—or 
any other modification of self-love. 
It is true that the most devoted lovers 
of nature have often manifested ambi- 
tion of various kinds; but this ambi- 
tion, so far from being essential to the 
temperament of genius, is precisely 
that adjunct to it which acts most 
prejudicially upon its possessor. The 
jealousies and animosities of rival na- 
turalists, although they cannot bring 
contempt upon science, yet bring ridi- 
cule upon its cultivators, 

There is not a being in the whole 
circle of society who might not find 


amusement and instruction in the 
observation of natural phenomena. 
What unknown sources of delight 


spring up in the desart to him who 
enters upon this fascinating study ! 
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It is henceforth impossible for him to 
be idle or unoccupied. Wherever he 
goes, objects present themselves which 
are sufficient to occupy his whole at- 
tention. In traversing the most bar- 
ren heath, the most sterile desart, the 
uniform expanse of ocean, something 
is ever and anon forcing itself upon 
his observation. While others must 
have recourse to cards, dice, wine, 
and other expedients, to rid theim- 
selves of the burden of time, he, ne- 
ver feeling time to hang heavy upon 
his hands, can find amusement in the 
flowers, the rocks, the streams, the 
clouds, or the ocean around him. 
Nor can any man look upon the ob- 
jects around him with philosophic eye, 
and not think of the of these 
objects, the purposes for which they 
were intended, the ends which they 
fulfil. ‘The idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing must ever, in some sense or other, 
be present to the naturalist; and to 
him who has received the inspiration 


cause 


which religion teaches and experience 
confirms, that idea must be a source 
of unspeakable happiness. 

Natural history, properly speaking, 
is a study far too extensive for any 
individual to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of it. Although in most 
of our Universities there are lecture- 
ships on this science, yet it is no- 
where in this country taught in all its 
departments. Taking it in a very li- 
mited sense, it embraces geology, 
zoology and botany. Geology eim- 
braces whatever belongs to the natu- 
ral history of the globe which we in- 
habit ; its waters, its atmosphere, its 
solid mass. Zoology treats of the 
organic structures possessed of sen- 
tient vitality. Any one of its nume- 
rous departments is sufficient to occu- 
py a whole life. Botany refers to the 
vegetable productions of the globe. 
For the student desirous of obtaining 
some general information respecting 
these studies,.the best method would 
be to hear a course of lectures on each 
of these three great departments of 
natural history, illustrated by the ex- 
hibition of actual objects belonging to 
them. Without access to objects of 
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natural history, no true progress can 
be made. Hence, for the diffusion of 
a taste for such pursuits, the impor- 
tance of national and focal museums. 
After acquiring a distinct idea of the 
nature and relations of this study, one 
might be enabled to select the depart- 
ment to which circumstances might in- 
duce hitn to confine his investigations. 
In every seminary of learning, in 
which it is proposed to teach the 
whole circle of science, there ought 
to be at least three professorships of 
natural history. Geology, including ge- 
ognosy, mineralogy, hydrography, me- 
teorology, and geography, is obviously 
of too great extent to be treated of, 
even in outline, in a course of less than 
six months. Zoology, again, is so ex- 
tensive, that it might with great propri- 
ety be made to occupy two courses, 
the one including the comparative 
anatomy and description of the higher 
animals, the other those of the lower. 
Botany would form the third or fourth 
lectureship. 

As in schools, so in universities, 
natural history ought obviously to 
form the basis of education. All 
arts and sciences refer so directly to 
it, that the knowledge of them is im- 
perfect without a knowledge of the 
objects and phenomena on which they 
are founded. The connection of me- 
dicine with botany, for example, has 
been universally admitted ; although, 
strange to say, its much more intimate 
connection with zoology has hitherto 
been overlooked in the framing of 
laws for the guidance of medical stu- 
dents. On the student of theology, 
attendance upon the natural history 
lectures ought to be made imperative. 
How can the idea of the Divinity 
be separated from the idea of his 
works ? 

Were the study of nature elevated 
to the rank which its importance de- 
serves, we should no longer have po- 
ets and painters describing and depict- 
ing scenes from nature, which do not, 
and cannot exist. Travellers and 
tourists would be able to form an ac- 
curate idea of the countries and dis- 
tricts visited by them, and to convey 
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the idea to others. Men could speak 
with accuracy on subjects on which 
they have now only the most ludicrous 
notions, and would find instruction 
and delight where they now find no- 
thing but a dreary waste. How often 
have we met with men, who, in the 
exercise of their profession, having 
visited the uttermost ends of the 
earth, have felt mortified at their in- 
capacity for examining the numerous 
objects of interest which have obtrud- 
ed themselves upon their view, and 
who, impressed with the importance 
of such knowledge, have set them- 
selves to acquire it even in their ad- 
vanced years! But as our object 


was merely to offer a few remarks on 
the study of nature—a study which 
we rejoice to see becoming more pre- 
valent—we shall not at present enter 
farther upon a subject so extensive. 
We shall, therefore, conclude with 
observing, that as one cannot open his 
eyes without seeing an object on 
which the Divine wisdom has been 
exercised, so neither should he be ig- 
norant of the manifestations of that 
wisdom exhibited in natural bodies 
and phenomena; and he who is best 
acquainted with the nature of things 
must also be best acquainted with its 
author, whom to know and to reve- 
rence is the end of existence. 








THE LAST FIRE: A VISION OF STEAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF DARNLEY. 





[As I sate before the fire a few nights ago, reading in the newspapers many alarming calcula- 
tions concerning the consumption of fuel by the multiplication of steam-engines, I fell into a 


doze, when the following awtul and prophetic vision presented itselt 


to my eyes. Immediately 


on waking, it fell naturally, as it were, into verse ; and I think the subject too important to be 


withheld trom public consideration. ] 


I suepr; and, in a vision, to my eves 

Nature’s last tragedy appeared to rise. 

Man’s climbing mind had subtilized each 
art, 

Sublimed the whole, and perfected each 
part. 

Laws, arts, and arms, had undergone a 
change, 

Not less magnificent because most strange. 

Steam, mighty Steam ! had superseded ali— 

Made horses bankrupts, and made bread 
to fall. 

Steam-boats, steam-guns, steam-kitchens, 
and steam-coaches, 

To this perfection made the first approaches: 

But this was nothing to the wondrous 
steaming 

The future showed me as T lay a-dreaming. 

Vain in description to waste precious paper ; 

—Suffice it, Europe was one cloud of va- 
yor ! 

But, oli! alas! that vapor e’er should feel 

The rotatory roll of Fortune’s wheel! 

Fuel grew dear! French forests fell like 
grass ; 

Tynemouth, Wall-end, and Kennel cried 
Alas! 

Nor even could the Indian savage roam 

Through ancient woods, his dim primeval 
home. 

Long every shrub, and bush, and branch, 
and tree, 

Had heated boilers, and had ceased to be ; 

And men were forced to turn to uses vile 

Full many a labored, many a learned pile 


Many a volume too, and many a tome, 

Sharing alike the universal doom, 

Had proved a blessing where they proved 
a bore, 

And blazed with fire they never knew 
betore ! i 

Wondrous ! with what avidity men brought 

Those sacred works with wit and learning 
fraught,— 

State records, parliamentary del 

Polemie tracts, and essays upon states,— 

To light the fire which every parish vowed 

To warm the noses of the coul-less crowd. 

Romances next were hurled inte the flame : 

Next por ts, play writers, historians, eame : 

Last, Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakspeare, 
Beott, 

With many a sigh were added to the lot: 

But these the unwilling owners e’en con- 


ates 
mites, 


fossed 
Burned longer, clearer, brighter than the 
rest, 


Next furniture was fetehed—drawers, ta- 
bles, chairs, 

Beds, stools, and every sort of wooden 
wares 5 


Till men were forced to seck the aid of 


stones 
To bear their dinners and to rest their 
bones; 
Till all was burnt. Then surly Winter rose, 
And took blue wretches by the frozen nose ; 
And sad it was to see each chilly wight, 
With hands in pockets and coat butioned 
tight, 
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Run up and down the waste, uncovered 
earth, 

Cursed with black cold, sad enemy to mirth; 

And, as they ran, remorse their bosoms 
tore, : 

For joys they'd heedless cast away before. 

Dandies and Russians, Dutchmen, barge- 
mien, tars, 

Regretted wasted pipes and lost segars ; 

And patriot Catholics and Trish priests 






Thought good wood wasted on heretic 
beasts, 

Called Smithfield fire-lighting a thriftless 
trade, : 


And bloody Mary but a spendthrift jade. 
Vainly they ran! No cheering warmth 
found, 

ull sky upon their mis ry frown’'d; 


thes 
And the d 
And when they entered in their doorless 
homes, — 
"Twas stony coldness all. like empty tombs. 
With trenzied energy they 
Or dived the sea. Nor coal nor wood thir y 
found ; 
And many a wretch would 
to die, 
And welcome Death without one anxious 
sigh ; 


dug the ground, 


lay him down 


No terrors found they in his icy stare— 
They could not well be colder than they 


were, 

Sull many raged and struggled for warm 
life,” 

And waged with cold and death unequal 


strife, 
Dined on raw cabbages, devour'd raw bee f, 
Gained indigestion, but gained no relief. 
drive inaun by trade, 


rrav d3 


iain There Was tv t 
Prstin gre 





i. heoatand p ’ , 

Mi realled | in i ih, i r ii him did 
‘ ill = 

For he could dive and swim, possessing all 

The usetul attributes of finny birth— 

Finding the water war than the earth, 

fle spent his time in divin inal one day 

Found in thes tom, wi hev lay 

Hid trom the « ea f devouring # a ‘ Ss. 

The stake hit r «rove into th 
Tl Mes 

** Ho, ho eried he; © ve found a tre 
sure het 

Shall wari m nrly til ther Hing ' 

Brings joll Sun sO YN " elit 
tal at 1 

He tugged them for id bore t to 
the plain 

But, now he'd got them, he had still to 


, 

learn 
That we 
Quick-witted in bimsecity be 


od when wet ts « 


Though cold at heart, some wariuth re- 
mained behtod ; 

And having ranged the timber with much 
irt 


He sate and dried ‘ his breadest part 

A long. 
and days, 

Drying the « Xp ctant pile he care full stiavs 

Thus o'er her nes: the 


long week, seven weary 


rother ¢ agle broods; 


Or thus the phoenix of Arabian woods 

Sits on his aromatic pile, whose fire, 

Of new life redolent, shall soon aspire. 

At length ‘twas dry! Now with an eager 
hand 

Two flints he seized and fired each rotten 
brand— 

Each rotten brand a grateful ardor showed, 

Forth burst the flame, and on the sky it 
wlowe d J 

High rose the fame ; too high, alas! for now 

An ancient woman, on a mountain's brow, 

Runuing some worsted through a needle’s 
eve, 

(What is it not old women will desery ?) 

Found out the fire for Fish that furtive 
flamed, 

And forth with s¢ 

oclrimed 


ream and shout the fact 





A fire | A fire! A fire ! the beldam cried; 
\ fire! A fire!” the village all replied ; 
AN fire A tire ! A fire !’° was echoed far 


and wide 
Each babe took 
sire, 
Though deaf, and blind, and lame, repeat- 
ed © Fire 1" 
High, low, rich, poor, good, bad, all cold 
the same, 
Loud shouted “ Fire!” 
name. 
First hamlets, villages, assumed the ery ; 
Through burghs and cities then the tidings 


up the tale, each ancient 


and kindled at the 


them back to where they first 
began j— 
All bawled out * Fire 





‘and as they bawled 
they 
Now | 


h. who selfishly had hoped alone 
~. ; | 
I’ enjov the fire 


that he himself had won, 


stonished sees the world around him 

swarm— 

Millions on millions eager to get warm. 

On, on, they rushed, one on the other 
pressed 5 

And still the crowd be hind imp lhe d the 
res 

All nations, languages, heights, features, 
hues, 

That the wide universe could then produce, 

Running. and jostling, scrambling, tum- 
} o. caume, 

Jannned into marmalade around that flame. 

1 ; 


Then Fish, indignant, eried with loud 


command — 
A. brandished 
hand— 


“& Stand back. my m 


wk in his dauntless 


bouthe 

isiers You be long 
not here 

The jire’s my own, and no one shall come 


her 
Or since the generous ardor fires vour soul 
To seck this genial flame, from either pole, 
With me, its lord, possession to contend, 


squeeze me flat my right while I 


Suid 
defend— 

Thus T defy aitilfs all, 

The bold te follow. and my fate to share 

Proudly he said, and sprang into the flame : 


you, ¢ and dare 


' 
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High o'er his head the fiery eddies came ; 

The crowd beheld, and, maddened with 
the sight, 

Rushed on the blaze, and perished in the 
light. 

The fire was out; but still they onward 
rushed :— 


The far extremes the narrow centre push’d, 

Squeezed, jammed, cast down, one on the 
other rose, 

And many a morial trode on his own nose. 

Bach in his eagerness his fellow mashed : 

The sun went down—and all the world 
was squashed !!! 
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ALTHOUGH a great deal of gencral 
scholarship existed in Britain, from the 
appearance of Pope to that of Thomp- 
son, there was very little of what may 
be called original genius. No “ bright 
particular star” shed its peculiar in- 
fluence over the horizon of literature ; 
and, amid a host of clever men, there 
shone forth no master-spirit, swaying 
public opinion and moulding general 
taste. 

Young may be quoted as something 
of an exception ; but, to our eyes, his 
beauties have been so deformed by his 
deformities, that perhaps we have ne- 
ver been able sufficiently to appre- 
ciate his excellences. That these are 
of a high order, we have the concur- 
rent testimony of many critics ; but, 
conjoined with those, we find pervert- 
ed reasoning and bad taste. His im- 
agination soars not away on the pin- 
ions of the seraphim ; the soil of earthly 
dust mars its flight. Let us contrast 
the imaginative conceptions of Young 
with those of Milton, and the diffe- 
rence will be found startling, as much 
as that between rhetoric and inspira- 
tion. 

Akenside, again, with a much su- 
perior poetical tact, and a finer per- 
ception of metaphysical truth, lacked 
the vigor of judgment which characte- 
rized the author of the <« Night 
Thoughts.” The <‘* Pleasures of 
Imagination”? abounds with imagery 
of a better order, and conceptions of 
a higher cast, than we will meet with 
in the pages of Young. Akenside 
beholds ‘* Nilus or Ganges rolling his 
broad wave,’ and turns from “the 
scanty rill, which murmurs at his feet.” 
His mind is of that class which he 
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himself beautifully characterizes as 
pursuing 
* The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild,” 
and not of those 

** which sigh 
For harmony, and grace, and gentlest beauty.” 
Contrasted with the great work in 
which he poured forth, and seemed to 
exhaust the riches of his youthful im- 
agination, his odes and lyrics are sad 
stuff. In fact, save musical versifica- 
tion, not one of them, except that on 
the ‘‘ Winter Solstice,” possesses al- 
most any redeeming qualities. They 
are frigid and pedantic, and utterly 
deficient in passion. The sun of his 
fancy still shines ; but it is only on 
the frozen snows of observation. We 
look in vain for those touches of na- 
ture to which every human heart spon- 
taneously vibrates. 

The taste of Akenside was too ex- 
clusively formed on the classical mo- 
del. His style has almost the chaste 
severity of the Grecian drama, and his 
language is high-toned and perspicu- 
ous. These excellences could of 
course be only appreciated by the 
scholar; and it was not wonderful 
that his Fauns and Satyrs, his Oreads 
and Dryads, and other personifications 
of inythological fiction, should have 
met with litthke sympathy from a 
Christian nation, in the eighteenth 
century. Akenside consequently ne- 
ver swayed the public mind in the 
same way that Thomson did, who, 
with astyle and diction lumbering and 
over-adorned, had the art of touching 
the feelings, and interesting mankind 
by appealing to their common sympa- 
thies. 

We have only to contrast the Sea- 





* See vol. 3, page 468. 
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sons of Thomson with the delineations 
of nature to be tound in Pope, Swili, 


. 4 i ] t . 
amd Gay,to be made aware that anew 





and beautiful ficld was opened up. 
He * looked on nature with a poet’s 
eye,” thought for himself, and ex- 
pressed his feelings as they arose in 
his bosom. From this his landscapes 
have a peculiar raciness, and his weeds 
and flowers ** flavor of the soil.’’? His 
description of the gathering autumnal 
storin, and of the shepherd perishing 
in the snows, are full of that reality 
which can result only from actual per- 
ception or observation; and which, 
conveyed into language, affects the 
reader as it did the writer. No one 
but a poet of nature’s moulding, and 
of a high order, could have produced 
and 
is full of 


majesty and inspiration, There 


some things in the ‘ Winter ;” 
the « Hymn on the Seasons ” 
are 
few finer things in Milton himself, or 
which awaken 

heart to the glory and benignity of 


the 


, , 
more solemniy the 


Creator, as manifested to our 


souls in the ec nlem} lation of his lower 
works. 

Ot the other works of Thor n, his 
[ragvedies, his Libertv, Britannia, 
and miscellaneous writings, it is not 
our intention to speak. In this rapid 





only endeavored to 


sketch, we have 


seize on our poetical reformers, 
on the moulders of our national litera- 
ry tasle. Con equents' » we i\ no- 
thing at pl ‘sent to do save with * The 


Seasons,”’ and ** The Castle of lado- 


lence ’—those glorious outpourings of 


his mind, which bore upon them the 
stamp of original invention, tozcther 
with the Impress Ob iat taliiv. 


It is said that “ The Castle of In 


dolence ” was made up by Thomson 
from a variety of scattered drai 
scribbled to amuse his | re and 
friends W can ¢ ly beli t . 
and perhaps this 1 trained 
boiling of } tical mind is t real 
source o} ils Cararact is C exnceience, 
Had it not been that Thor a 
preceded hi vb, A Spel \ il hh 
been entitled to th ui dy i 
of having renovated i teradure 
But in perusiine ta ‘ KS { the uu 


J ATHENEUM, 


‘The Seasons,’ we find ma- 


ications of a return to that na- 


il x] taste, towards the cultiva- 


i the whole mind of Cow- 





devoted, and which he 


so tri id} h untly succeeded in re-esta- 
blishing. It is not a little extraordi- 
nary, that at time should 
have flourished two such diametrical- 


tie same 


ly opposed authors as Cowper and 
Darwin—that with the same public 
both should have acquired popularity 
—and that they should have mutually 
expressed their admiration of 
But in this, as in 
all other things, the triumph of nature 
The 


fame of Darwin has been like Jonah’s 


each 


other’s abilities. 
over art has been conspicuous. 


gourd, suddenly acquiring growth, as 
suddenly to wither; while Cowper’s, 
been 


gaining strength with years ; and has 


like a cedar of Lebanon, has 


established itself so firmly, as now to 
have left no fears of its enduring with 
the English language. 

In the days of Goldsmith and 
Johnson, the poetry of Pope main- 
undisputed supremacy. Na- 
ture was little attended to; and value 

attachable to the polish of 
rt. The expansive mind of Johnson 
always moved in the fetters 
early predilections had imposed. With 
all his syllogistic love of truth, the 





was only 


which 





rreat lexicographer was quite incapa- 
ble of tting rid of his prejudices, 
What he undertook to defend, he de- 
fen through thick and thin; and 

found $f in his eyes 
in ’ ith own ideas of 
excellence As a poet (so far as po- 


art) he considered Pope 
st—and probably he was 


etry is an 


1 according to the standard 
which his master afforded, all were 
judeed 

Vith a mind whose natural feclings 

i { whose po- 
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such a writer, is scarcely conceivable, 
yet is no less a fact, and affords ano- 
ther curious illustration of that won- 
derful anomaly, human nature, 

With something of the intense per- 
ception of natural beauty, only to be 
found in Chaucer, Spenser, and the 
early dramatists — especially Shak- 
speare and Fletcher —(witness the 
Winter’s Tale, and the Fortunate 
Shepherdess), Goldsmith united that 
perfection of art which was exhibited 
by Pope, and warmly patronized by 
Johnson. Nothing can consequently 
be more delightful in their way than 
the Traveller and the Deserted Vil- 
lage. His pictures are drawn from 
nature and observation ; and, while 
they sparkle with brilliancy, delight 
us by their simple pathos. The 
Schoolmaster and the Parson—the 
Village and its Inhabitants—are all 
sketched by the hand of a master. 
His diction, his pauses, the inflections 
of his language, and the tone of his 
versification, are all original, and are 
all admirable in their way; and, al- 
though they continue to this day to 
provoke a host of imitators, never have 
been, and probably never will be, 
equalled. 

In his prose works, Goldsmith also 
exercised a most beneficial influence 
on public taste. Without the maste- 
ry of Fielding, he composed with 
more tact, and finished with greater 
delicacy. It has been said, indeed, 
that he even borrowed the character 
of Dr. Primrose from Parson Adams ; 
but as there is a river in Monmouth, 
so there is a river in Macedon, and 
probably fish in both. The man must 
have a truly hypercritical sagacity who 
can detect such a plagiarism. The 
characters, although equally full of 
the milk of human kindness, have dis- 
tinctive features, which keep them es- 
sentially apart. Both novelists had 
in their eye the delineation of a being 
free from selfish prejudices; and, 
with a gospel simplicity of deport- 
ment, set to act his part amid a 
‘crooked and perverse generation.” 
That both have succeeded to admira- 
tion, cannot be denied ; and whether 


literature would sooner part with the 
father of Moses, the redoubted pur- 
chaser of the gross of green specta- 
cles, or the muscular defender of the 
delightful sweetheart of Joseph An- 
drews, remains a problem, the solu- 
tion of which would cost the shedding 
of much ink. 

The writings of Shenstone are ano- 
ther proof of the perversion of taste 
which had been pervading our litera- 
ture from the commencement of the last 
century. The author of the famous 
pastorals was a person of great note 
in his day, and of some genius unques- 
tionably. If he wrote the inscription 
at the Leasowes, 

** Heu quantum minus est reliquis versari, 

Quam tui meminisse,”’ 
he has at least breathed ‘one note 
that cannot die.’’ Yet that Shenstone, 
notwithstanding his Damons and Phyl- 
lisses, possessed natural feeling, his 
ballad of «* Jemmy Dawson ”’ and his 
*¢ School-mistress ” are sufficient indi- 
cations. His pastoral ballad, in four 
parts, has also its peculiar beauties, 
and has been much and deservedly 
admired. He was all his life a poe- 
tical dreamer, and preferred solitude to 
society. Between him and Cowley 
there is some affinity, both in the 
turns of their minds and the tenor of 
their lives. The first was, however, 
a loftier and more active spirit, and 
even swayed with a mastery over the 
opinions of his age. His works at- 
tained a popularity both in his own 
day and after his death, much beyond 
anything that Shenstone’s produced. 
The proprietor of the “ Leasowes ” 
possessed an elegant rather than an 
energetic mind. He loitered away 
his time in dreams; and, instead of 
enjoying life, was tormented with 
ennui, 

Chatterton was a being sui generis 
—a kind of anomaly in the human 
race. In boyhood his untutored mind 
had swelled out to gigantic propor- 
tions. He sprang at once from the 
prattlings of babyism to the maturity 
of intellect. His destiny “ no trite 
dull medium knew.”’ He strove, and 
almost miraculously succeeded. He 
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was disappointed, and at seventeen 
put a period to his existence. 

The world has almost always been 
disappointed by instances of intellectual 
precocity ; yet, if we may be allowed 
to indulge the idea thatany one would 
have fulfilled the promises of his 
youth, we think that Chatterton was 
probably that person. We say this, 
because there were no littlenesses in 
his mind. Although applied to per- 
verted purposes, he exhibited won- 
derful sagacity, penetration, strength 
of judgment, and buoyancy of imagi- 
nation. He shone like a meteor over 
the horizon of literature, and sank as 
rapidly—so far as his personal history 
was concerned—at once into the dark - 
ness of oblivion. 

Of some of the works of Chatterton 
it would be almost impossible—every - 
thing considered—to speak in terms 
of exaggerated praise. Wordsworth, 
in classing him with Burns, has aptly 
characterized him as ‘ the marvellous 
boy.” His ‘ Dirge of Ella” is preg- 
nant with poetry of the loftiest order. 

It would be unfair to the excel- 
Jences of Collins and Gray to pass 
over these writers without a tribute of 
commemoration. Collins possessed 
more of the native vivida vis ; but 
Gray surpassed him in workmanship. 
The odes of Collins were so loosely 
connected with the sympathies of the 
public mind, that they created at first 
but little attention; and the author 
collected the unsold copies of the edi- 
tion, and made a bonfire of them. 
Their beauties could be only duly ap- 
preciated by the classical reader, and 
people of cultivated taste. They ap- 
pealed not, like the writiags of Shak- 
speare and Scott, to the public mind. 
The illustrations and the imagery sup- 
posed much previous reading, and the 
versification was inflected and intri- 
cate. Gray stood in like predica- 
ment; but by felicitously conjoining 
a language highly elaborate to images 
of simple power and beauty—as in the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard—he 
produced something which was capa- 
ble of delighting all. Of that exqui- 
site work, notwithstanding the critical 


cavilings of Professor Young, of 
Wordsworth, and of Coleridge, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. It 
remains, and will forever remain, one 
of the brightest jewels in the coronal 
of British literature. 

The transit was easy from Gray to 
Mason, and from him to Warton. The 
sonnets of the latter are not surpassed 
by any in our language; and we say 
this with the knowledge of what Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare did of yore, and 
of what Wordsworth and Bowles have 
done in our own day. Indeed, to the 
Wartons and Bishop Percy may be 
traced the origin of the last grand 
epoch of our literary history. The 
historian of English poetry, and his 
brother, were early embued with a 
love of the romances of chivalry, and 
of the stores of poetical beauty buri- 
ed in the ballads of the olden time. 
The wealth of several of these Thomas 
endeavored to transfuse into modern 
language; and alihough in ‘ The 
Tomb of Arthur ” and ** The Crusade ” 
considerable acquaintance is discover- 
ed of the manners and habits of the 
era to which these compositions are 
meant to relate, yet, contrasted with 
what has been done in our own day, 
we can by no means regard them as 
eminently successful. They remind 
us more of modern figures in ancient 
drapery than of the genuine antique ; 
and amid the grotesqueness of the 
middle ages we discern too much of 
the finical niceties of a more polished 
age. 
As we have before hinted, the dawn 
of a glorious reformation in our litera- 
ture, which showed itselfin Thomson, 
waxed in Cowper into the depth of 
meridian beauty. His was one of the 
most singularly constituted minds that 
ever appeared. To sensibilities, 
acute toa degree of morbidity, was 
linked a judgment penetrating and 
profound. If in his life we find traces 
of insanity, in his writings there are 
none. From the ease of almost boy- 
ish playfulness, as in John Gilpin and 
can ascend to 


oy 
5 


some of his fables, he 
the severe tones of moral denuncia- 
tion and religious awe. Now we lis- 
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ten to the expression of those feelings, 
which “burn the brightest in the 
purest heart,” the sympathies of do- 
mestic affection, and the love of all 
that is beautiful in creation; and 
now, ascending above sublunary things, 
we listen as to the expounder of the 
oracles of him who “ touched Isaiah’s 
hallowed lips with fire.” 

There is a_ delightful freshness 
about his pictures of rural life and 
nature ; and to walk abroad with him 
into the country in his pages, is the 





Str Tuomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royal 
don on the 7th of January last He 


iWemy, died in Lon- 
was born in Bristol in the year 1769, 
and went to London, it appears, at the 
age of 15, accomplished in manners, 
and very handsome in person. He had 
previously, however, and at the age we 
believe of 14, received prize from 
the Society of Aris. At the period of 
his first arrival in the metropolis, he 


nly painted in eray these his 
early performances indications of 
that taste and fi of ¢ ution 





which arrived at such great 
in his maturer works. He always ac- 
knowledged himself greatly indebted 
for the counsel he had received from 
the venerable President of the Royal 
Academy, his predecessor. He wasa 
great admirer of Raphael and Rem- 
brandt: but was altogether self-taught, 
for he had never studied under any 
particular master. He was ever an 
early riser, and very assiduous in his 
profession—he worked in short both 
early and late. This fact, and the 
excellence he attained in his art, area 
sufficient refutation of the calumny 
which charges him with sacrificing his 
valuable time at the gaming table. 
Those who knew him well, repre- 
sent his temper as being generally 
mild and placable, keenly susceptible 
of injury, but generous and forgiving 
in the extreme. Gross and vulgar 
manners were particularly offensive to 
him ; he spoke with fluency and ele- 


next best thing to the enjoyment of 


Nothing can surpass 
his winter scenery—his snow-covered 


the walk itself. 


hills—and frozen brooks—and leafless 
trees—and hungry birds picking on 
the highway. He deals not like 
Thomson so much in general descrip- 
tion, as by presenting to the mind’s 
eye a series of features, the aggre- 
gate of which forms a perfect picture. 
We delight in Thomson as an in- 
structer, but we love Cowper as a 
friend. 


ance nd was considered an acute 
and a sound critic, not only in works 
of art but in general literature. He is 
said to have been at one time consi- 
dered the best reader of Milton in 
Eneland Ife was never married, but 


it is reported that he had been attach- 
ed to a sister of his friend, Mr. Kem 
ble. He was always li boned and kind 
to his brother artists, and was ever 
ready to encourage rising talent, both 
with his advice and purse. If the 
rity of his remarks on the works 
of others has been sometimes suspect- 
ed, the fault perhaps is not to be im 
puted to ! His liberality when 
exercise dina pec unitary way, was dis- 


v, well directed, aad often 





inconvenient to himself. As an instance 
of this, we may refer to the case of 
the young sculptor, who, a few years 
ago, greatly distinguished himself at 
the Academy, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the President, who became his 
patron, and advised him to go to 
Rome. ‘A friend of mine,” said 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, will supply 
you with the means of reaching Rome, 
and support you there ; to me you are 
not indebted, as lam only the organ 
through which you receive the intima- 
tion of the Kindness intended you: 
>» 


you have my best wishes 


The sculp- 
tor has ever considered that his gene- 
rous patron was Sir Thomas himself, 
and has held him as the person to 
whom his gratitude was due. The cha- 


rity that dictated the destruction of a 
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draft, in the presence of a man who had 
forged it, is an instance of benevolence 
of another kind, but not less noble. 
From among the many instances ol 
the patronage extended by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence to his brother artists, 
we may be allowed to particularize 
the commissions he gave Flaxman, to 
execute round statues of Raphael and 


Michael Angelo ; to Baily for busts of 


Flaxman, Fuseli, Stothard, and Bone. 
He purchased 
when everybody else was in 


Danby’s ‘ Sunset,” 
doubt 
about it ; and Etty’s Pandora, when 
neglected by the Mecenas of the age. 
He bought all Fuseli’s drawings, giv- 
ing 20001. To in- 
stances of munificence is to be added, 
the recent gilt to Lane, of the stone 


for them. these 


on which the portrait of Miss Kemble 
is drawn, with the commission to exe- 
cute another also The 
favor to Mr. Lane we heard 
valued at 10G0/. 

To have 


for himself. 


have 


fair 
place before posterity as a painter, he 


given Lawrence his 
ought to have been suflered to aban- 
don portraits for awhile, and give the 
only proof of his powers that a great 
artist can be content with—historical 
painting. He often expressed a wish 
to make this experiment. But 
perpetual embarrassments, and 


his 
the 
perpetual solicitations of persons of 


APR 


Now infant April joins the “pring, 
And views the watery sky, 
As youngling linnet tries its wing, 


And fears at first to fl 
With timid step she 
And hard! 


ly di 
Till blossoms open one by one, 


ventures on, 








1 
res to simile, 


And sunny hours beguile, 

In wanton gambols, like a child, 
She tends her early toils, 

And seeks the buds along the wild, 
That blossom while she smiles ; 

Or, laughing on, with nought to chide, 
She races with the Hours, 

Or sports by Nature's lovely side, 
And fils her lap with flowers. 


The shepherd, on his pasture walks, 
The first fair cowslip finds, 

Whose tufted flowers, on slender stalks, 
Keep nodding to the winds. 
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the higher orders, entangled him, and 
checked his step into the region of the 
grandeur of his art, 

One historical picture of his we have 
seen, Which he painted in early life, 
and which gave the noblest promise. 
We believe that he never had time to 
paint another. The subject was Satan 
in Pandzmonium, standing on the 
burning lake, and summoning his over- 
thrown Beelzebub 
his side, but in shadow. 


legions io rise. 
stands by 
The Prince of Evil is the most power- 
ful embodying of the Miltonic con- 
ception that perhaps the pencil could 
give. ‘The countenance magnificently 
beautiful, yet full of scorn and despair ; 
the figure with the proportions of a 
giant, yet light and vouthful ; the atti- 
tude fierce and delying, yet full of 
dignity ; the whole figure kingly, or 
more, of a king of those beings, who 
could * take the wings of the morning, 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
sea.”? We hope that this fine picture 
the first that 
it will be only a due tribute 


will be among are en- 
graved. 
to the painter’s fame. 

Sir Thomas’s Life is already an- 
nounced as on the tapis, by Campbell, 
who, it seems, was on terms of inti- 
macy with him, and who, of course, 
will write with the enthusiasm of old 
acquaintance. 


IL. 

And though the thorns withhold the May, 
Their shades the violets bring, 

Which children sioop for in their play, 


As tokens of the Spring. 


The field and garden's lovely hours 
Begin and end with thee ; 

For what ’s so sweet, as peeping flowers 
And bursting buds to see, 

What time the dew’s unsullied drops, 
In burnished gold, distil 

On crocus flowers’ unclosing tops, 
And drooping daffodil ? 


Along each hedge and sprouting bush 
The singing birds are blest, 

And linnet green and speckled thrush 
Prepare their mossy nest ; 

On the warm bed thy plains supply, 
The young lambs find repose, _ 
And ‘mid the green hills basking lie, 

Like spots of ling’ring snows. 














THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


FULL DRESS. 
A rovunp dress of white gros des 
Indes, cut rather high round the bust, 
except at the shoulders, which are ve- 
ry much displayed. A row of narrow 
pointed blond Jace finishes the top of 
the corsage. The shape of the bosom 
is very gracefully formed by a slight 
fulness, which is looped in the centre 
by a rouleau, that descends to the 
waist. The sleeve is extremely wide 
to the elbow, but tight from thence, 
so as to display the shape of the arm; 
the cuff is of a moderate depth, cut in 
points at the upper edge. The points 
are finished with blond to correspond 
with the bosom. Over this dress is 
an open robe composed of satin 
duchesse ; the color is emerald green, 
This is a little shorter than the under 
dress, nearly meets at the waist, and 
turns back round the bust en pelerine. 
The skirt flies open in front so as to 
display the under dress. The pele- 
rine part, and the sides of the robe, 
are cut in points: these are edged 
with a rouleau of plain satin, and in 
the centre of each is arichly-wrought 
gold button. The bottom of the skirt 
is cut in very deep scollops, finished 
like the points with a rowleau and 
buttons; the scollops surmounted 
by twisted rouleau, placed about 
a quarter of a yard above them. 
The shoulder of the robe is finished 
by a single row of points, correspond- 
ing exactly with those of the pelerine 
part of the dress, and forming a dou- 
ble epaulette. The hair is dressed in 
full curls on the temples ; the hind 


hair disposed in one very large knot, 
and two bows formed of plaited 
bands. The coiffeure consists of two 
bows of gold-figured gauze, disposed 
en papillon, near the crown of the 
head, and the tails of two birds-of- 
paradise inserted among the bows of 
hair. 
DINNER DRESS. 

A dress composed of painted fou- 
lard ; the ground, gris lavande ; the 
bouquets are large and of vivid colors. 
The corsage is cut low ; the shape of 
the bosom formed by two bands of 
ermine, which descend from the point 
of each shoulder in the style of dra- 
peries, down each side of the bust, 
and the skirt, to the broad border of 
ermine, Which forms the trimming of 
the dress. ‘The sleeves are & la Ma 
rino Faliero: they are bordered with 
ermine, and lined with white satin. 
The under sleeve is of a moderate 
width, at the upper part of the arm, 
and tight towards the wrist. Small 
culf, cut at the upper edge in points. 
The coiffeure is composed of crimson 
crape, arranged en béret, and display- 
ing no part of the hind hair, but the 
large knot, which is drawn through 
the crape on the crown of the head. 
A bandeau of colored gems encircles 
the knot, and crosses the forehead on 
the left side. An esprif, placed on 
the right side, droops towards the 
shoulder, and two others are disposed 
upright at the back of the head. Ear- 
pendants, rubies and emeralds. Gold 
bracelets with ruby clasps. Ceinture 
of gold net. 








THE GATHERER., 


*¢ Fruit of all kinds, in eoat 


ough or smooth rin or bearded husk or shneil, 
Rougl th rind, or bearded husk or shell 


I gather.” 


MOTHS. 
TueEseE little insects, whose ravages 
are everywhere seen with regret, by 
all notable housekeepers, are deserv- 





ing of more attention than they gene- 
rally seem to excite. That in their 
labors they are so little noticed, may 
partly arise from their operating 
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chiefly in darkness ; for, as if modest- 
ly retiring from observation, they 
work with the greatest energy when 
secured from the interruption of light. 

In their attacks also they may be 
observed, not to commence their de- 
vastations on the outer part of the ar- 
ticle, where they are situated, but 
they bury themselves closely in the 
skin, if fur—or web, if cloth; and 
then, working away under cover, it is 
only when their ravages have become 
considerable, that the upper structure 
falls off, and discovers to view the 
well-conducted industry of these mi- 
nute enemies. Nor is it for food 
alone that such havoc is made in our 
wardrobes: these little depredators 
must construct for themselves a co- 
vering and a nest, for which, and the 
after alterations of which, more ma- 
terials are destroyed than would suf- 
fice each insect during its short life for 
food, as it is only during the caterpil- 
lar state that it seems to require its 
ordinary sustenance. After arriving 
at its full growth, it quits (like the 
silkworm and other species) the im- 
mediate scene of its previous exist- 
ence, and retires to some crevice or 
corner to await its change into a state 
of chrysalis, in which it remains near- 
ly three weeks before it finally as- 
sumes the appearance of the finely- 
winged moth, under which form it is 
most familiar to us. 
and many substances of very pungent 


Essential oils, 


odor, have the effect of destroying 
these moths, as if by suffocation ;— 
for this purpose nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to introduce into their 
haunts any such substance as cam- 
phor, cajeput, turpentine, &c. ; and it 
is with this view, that persons strew 
their drawers with spices and strong 
flowers, and, under most 
circumstances, thus effectually prevent 


the violence of their ravages. 


smelling 


SIAMESE TWINS. 

In the Edinburgh Journal of Sci- 
ence it is stated that one of these 
youths cannot be awakened without 
rousing the other, which is equivalent 
to saying, that when asleep, they can- 


not be awakened at all. Suppose A 
and B asleep, A cannot be wakened 
until B is roused, that is, as the lexi- 
cographers say, wakened from rest, 
put into action, &c. So then we try 
to rouse B, but he cannot be wakened 
unless A has been roused; and so 
things must just take their natural 
course, and unless A and B happen to 
be stimulated into action precisely at 
the same instant, which it is hardly 
possible to do, they must both sleep 
on. 





GYMNASTICS. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the training and exercise of the body 
in different muscular feats and atti- 
tudes, formed a regular part of their 
system of education; and this plan 
has been lately revived in the schools 
and public seminaries of this country. 
There is no doubt but that, by con- 
stant exercise, the several muscles of 
the body may be very much strength- 
ened and improved ; and that, on the 
contrary, by disuse, they become 
soft, flaccid, and weakened. A re- 
gular exercise of the different mus- 
cles of the body, then, by which they 
are made to perform their various 
functions with firmness and precision, 
must be of the greatest consequence 
in contributing to the healthy and 
harmonious state of the system. This 
is particularly the case with the mus- 
cles of the chest, which perform so 
important a part in the function of 
respiration; and it must be obvious 
that the more these muscles are 
strengthened and improved, by judi- 
training, from childhood up- 
wards, the more likely is it that the 
chest will be strong and able to per- 
form its important offices. But it is 
the same with almost every other 
part; the muscles of the arm swell 
out and become vigorous by regular 
use ; and so likewise do those of the 
lower limbs. It may be remarked, 
that, among some classes of the pea- 
santry, who wear heavy, shoes, with 
stout and unyielding soles, the back 
muscles of the leg. from want of use, 
are thin and flaccid ; whereas, those 
of their arms and shoulders, being 
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constanily exercised, are broad, 
square, and fleshy. Gyinnastic ex- 
ercises, therefore, should be early 
commenced with children, taking care 
not to push them to the least extreme, 
and not to extend them to weak and 
diseased children, who are unable to 
endure such fatigue. First of all, the 
arms should be exercised, by swing- 
ing them in the various positions, 
froin ten to fifteen minutes at a time ; 
then the various marches and coun- 
termarches, to exercise the lower 
limbs, should be practised ; and run- 
ning, leaping, and other feats, may 
follow. At the same time, it must 
be kept in view, that all exercise and 
exertion, when carried too far, is 
dangerous and hurtful to the system. 
The simpler the gymnastic exercises 
are, so much the better, and they 
should never be continued till the 
body is exhausted with fatigue ; mo- 
derately pursued, they are of the most 
essential service to youth, especially 
to those in large cities, who have not 
an opportunity of enjoying the free 
country air. These exercises have 
the sanction of the greatest men of 
antiquity ; and our own great Milton, 
in his admirable treatise on education, 
recommends them as a necessary part 
of the training of youth. These ex- 
ercises may also be of the greatest 
service to adults, especially to all 
those whose sedentary occupation 
keeps them pent up in cities. Cau- 
tion, however, should be observed by 
those not previously habituated to 
such exercises, to begin with the 
most gentle kind, and accustom them- 
selves gradually; and this advice is 
particularly to be observed by inva- 
lids. Neither should these exercises 
be ever carried to excess, even by 
the strong and robust. A certain de- 
gree of labor and exertion is essen- 
tial for the health of the system ; but 
severe and long-continued toil ulti- 
mately shortens life. Few laborers, 
accustomed to hard and unremitting 
exertion, are long-lived. 





Let us no longer say, that friend- 
ship is an empty name; we shall not 
be believed by the newly-married 


belles of Paris, each of whom pyides 
herself on showing her visiters that 
she, at least, has a number of friends. 
No sooner is her nuptial-day fixed, 
than she asks every one of her belles 
amies to contribute their portion to 
the monument which she is akout to 
rear to friendship. In plain English, 
she takes from each lady a ringlet of 
hair ; and when she has got a sufficient 
number, she has them arranged en 
gerbe, by a knot of diatnonds, placed 
in a superb frame, and hung over the 
chimney of her salon. We counted 
lately fourteen of these tresses in the 
gerbe of a recently married lady ; and 
one of the amies, who had contributed 
to it, good-naturedly pointed out to us, 
while we were so employed, the ex- 
treme folly and hard-heartedness of 
the owner, in lavishing upon a bauble 
like that, money which might be much 
better employed in the support of her 
indigent relations.—Such is the world! 
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